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TextitE Wortp’s Annual Editorial Inventory 


job this year. The balance-sheet of the 
textile industry shows improvement. 
Nor is this improvement solely of the type 
mentioned by the small retailer who, on being 
pressed for the payment of a bill, said: “Come 
around next week and I’ll try to pay you. This 
week business has been fundamentally sound.” 
There has been an actual change in textiles. 
During the last months of the year, volume of 
business, profit margins, and price tone of the 
market have all improved. 
Our inventory tells why. 


* 


HIS inventory is based upon the group of 

objectives which we set down in these 
columns at the beginning of the year as out- 
standingly important. We offered them as 
‘“guide-posts” for textile traffic. 

Checking accomplishments against those 
objectives : 

1. Balancing production with demand: 
Never before in the history of the industry has 
there been such an intelligent and concerted 
effort in this direction. There have been times, 
of course, when everything that was made could 
be sold and when there was consequently an 
automatic balance between output and sales. 
But this year only a part of the potential pro- 
duction of existing equipment could find a 
market. Taking the industry as a whole, it has 
produced that part, and has refrained from 
producing the unwanted remainder. 

2. Development of sound employment poli- 
cies: Two great accomplishments stand out— 
both in the cotton division of the industry. The 
maximum work-week has been set uniformly 


G Jib this year. T has been a pleasanter 






at 55 hours day-shift and 50 hours night-shift. 
The movement to eliminate night employment 
of women and minors in cotton mills has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the majority of the 
industry. In addition, the proposal has been 
made to extend this movement to woolen and 
worsted mills; 1931 should see accomplishment 
of this aim. 

3. Organized fundamental technical re- 
search: The newly-formed United States Insti- 
tute for Textile Research is now functioning 
under its permanent organization and is receiv- 
ing an increasing degree of support. The 
Textile Foundation, also created this year, has 
already sponsored several important research 
projects. 

4. Sctentific cultivation of export markets: 
The Textile Export Association of the United 
States, organized last summer for the coopera- 
tive utilization of the facilities of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, now comprises 43 member 
firms and represents the first intelligent attempt 
to build up sustained foreign outlets for 
American textiles. A mercerizers’ export asso- 
ciation is functioning with a similar objective 
in its field. 

5. Modernization of plant and equipment: 
‘The three textile expositions held during the 
year revealed record-breaking development and 
refinement of all types of textile machinery, 
coupled with an unprecedented interest in the 
application of that progress to individual 
plants. The major reflection of this trend 
should become apparent in 1931. 

6. Determination of costs on sound and unt- 
form principles: Establishment of such prin- 
ciples has progressed notably during the year. 
A start has been made toward their adoption 
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by the rank and file of textile manufacturers. 
The bulk of this latter phase of the work must 
be classed under the head of “goods in process.” 


* 


FTER listing the major objectives at the 
beginning of the year, we expressed the 
opinion that all activities must be coordinated 
toward: (1) More adequate wage rates for 
operatives; (2) more adequate profit margins 
for stockholders. We cited as the greatest single 
need of the textile industry its transformation 
from a low-wage to a high-wage industry, but 
we emphasized the fact that this could not be 
achieved until all the steps outlined were taken. 
This inventory is a statement of fact, not of 
hope. Consequently we cannot pretend that 
this ultimate objective has been reached. We 
can however report progress. In a year when 
general business demoralization threatened all 
established standards, the textile industry, by 
and large, has resisted the temptation to “take 
it out of wages.” More than that, it has ex- 
pressed in no uncertain terms its disapproval of 
those manufacturers who have attempted to 
resort to that expedient, except in cases where 
wages have been out of line with prevailing 
levels. It has gone on the basis that textile 
wages, as a whole, are not subject to deflation, 
and that any trend in that direction would re- 
tard progress toward a sounder fundamental 
basis, without yielding even temporary gains 
commensurate with the ultimate loss. 

Nor has there been absence of improvement 
in profit margins. The spread between raw 
material costs and prices of finished products 
has broadened somewhat. In addition, there is 
increased disinclination to take profitless orders. 

For 1931, all 1930 objectives still hold. No 
one of them has final achievement. 
However will require major 
emphasis. Others have been created by altered 
conditions. 


reached 
certain ones 
We shall indicate both types next 
week in our program for 1931. 


* 
Hk second part of this inventory deals 
with the job TEXTILE WORLD is doing. 


It is not set down for promotional purposes, 
but is offered our readers for the same reason 
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that a textile manufacturing company outlines 
its current position for the information of its 
stockholders. 

Major TEXTILE WORLD developments during 
1930 have been: 

1. The group of objectives for the industry itself 
has been made the basis for our own editorial pro- 
gram. It has served as our budget, if you will. 
Around it we have built our major editorial empha- 
sis. We have attempted to maintain balanced treat- 
ment of all the individual objectives; to check 
progress on each periodically; and to encourage 
action on each at the proper time. In this way we 
hope we have contributed to the results realized 
to date. 

2. We have initiated a three-stage investigation 
into the question of machinery obsolescence. 

3. We have started to publish the results of a 
staff study of the problem of yarn merchandising. 

4. We have established a forum, in which over- 
seers may discuss operating problems—and particu- 
larly those involving human relationships within 
a textile mill. 

5. We have created a department through which 
the attitude of the retail buyer toward textile prod- 
ucts may be presented. 

6. We have enlarged and broadened the techni- 
cal content of the publication, with the idea of mak- 
ing it of maximum value to the man in the mill. 

7. We have endeavored to make the TEXTILE 
Wor.tp Analyst a more comprehensive and accu- 
rate presentation of textile market trends. 

8. We have extended our staff contacts in the 
mill sections of both the North and the South. 

9. We have endeavored to make our convention 
and exposition reports interpretative rather than 
purely reportorial. 

10. We have, we hope, frankly faced the facts 
confronting the industry and fearlessly expressed 
our opinions. 


Just as is true in the case of the industry’s 
objectives, no one of the above TEXTILE WORLD 
developments can be regarded as finished busi- 
ness. Each of them—and others created by 
changing conditions—are included in_ the 
agenda for 1931. 

Response from our readers has indicated 
endorsement of our program. We pledge its 


further development in 1931. 


Editor 


1930 


International Photo 


A huge crowd gathered out- 
side the property of the Fuji 
Cotton Mill near Yokohama to 
watch Kiyoshi Tanabe, Japan's 
champion chimney sitter, squat- 
ting atop the 130-foot chimney 
as a form of protest against 
refusal by owners of the mill 
to agree to the terms of strik- 
ing mill workers. After a 
130-hour vigil, he found his 
feat had been successful in 
bringing the mill owners to 
terms. 
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Waterproofed rayon designed by Dupont 
Rayon Co. especially for use in shower 


bath curtains. 


Cotton Textile Institute 


A New York traffic policeman demon- 
strates a new use of cotton— 
white canvas’ gauntlets 

which make his sig- 

nals more visible 

after dark. 
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Tinanene 


Travel while you eat. These new map-pattern tablecloths are 
all the rage in Paris. The thing to do is to have a series of them 
so that one can breakfast on the Alps, dine in Paris, and sup on 
the Riviera. Looks like a tip to American tablecloth makers. 


eh 


ty 


Bonne 

Weavers in historic national French tapestry factory at Beauvais making chair tapes- 

tries for the office of the Ministry. Weaving is done according to the age-old custom 

of knotting from the wrong side through, and many years are often required to make 
a single tapestry. However the artisans work under most modern conditions. 
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The Week in Textiles 


To Undersell Foreign Wool 


THe NationaL Woot MARKETING Corp. 
has announced a new policy of underselling competing 
foreign wools. The statement says that the plan will 
“make wool raised by United States wool growers of 
better value to the purchaser than similar foreign wool.” 

The cooperatives’ wool will thus come on the 
market and the trade will be relieved of a surplus con- 
stantly held over the market with doubtful future con- 
sequences. Executives of the marketing corporation 
hope to move their stocks by the end of next spring, 
a say there will be no dumping of this wool. ' 
If they propose to undersell foreign wools it is ‘to be 
hoped that at the same time they will find some guard 
against dumping of foreign wools into this market. 


Silk’s Christmas Present .. . 


STEADY THOUGH light buying, and a firm 
market with spot prices edging upward, came as a 
pleasant holiday gift to the raw silk industry. Silk 
importers face the new year with more optimism than 
they would have thought possible during the dark days 
of last July, when “two dollar silk’’ was an unofficial 
reality. .... A strong market in the usually light 
month of December is a good sign, but the industry is 
not yet out of the woods; already the best minds in the 


silk trade are warning against overconfidence in the 
spring period. 


Good News From Argentina .. . 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE this week 
confirmed reports that the Provisional Government of 
Argentina had revised its import duties, effecting an 
immediate reduction of about 50% in the duties on silk 
and rayon merchandise. The department had not vet 


received the new list of imposts, and could not give 
details. The news was particularly welcome to Amer- 
ican full-fashioned silk hosiery producers, whose ex- 
ports to Argentina average $2 ,000,000 yearly ; high im- 
port taxes had reduced the total exports of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery to that country of late, but the new reduc- 
tion is expected to bring business back to, if not above, 
the normal. Coming at a time when the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry is much worried regarding 
disposal of its surplus stocks, the cut is especially pleas- 
ing, and it has made the hosiery mills which specialize 
in exports decidedly more optimistic regarding 1931 
prospects. 


Color Correlation Luncheons .. . 


LUNCHEONS WHICH bring together execu- 
tives who are interested in color correlation among 
different industries are being given at the Park Lane 
Hotel, New York, by Mrs. Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
managing director of the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion. . . . . This week two groups have met: the first 
representing the shoe and leather industries, and the 
second representing the retail trade. This seems 
like a direct approach to the color problems of the 
fashion industries. 


What Price Low Inventories? .. . 


DEPARTMENT STORE insistence upon min- 
imum Christmas stocks has had a somewhat depressive 
effect on sales, and there were indications lately that the 
lack of choice in gift merchandise, especially in such 
outstanding textile lines as underwear, sweaters and 
ready-to-wear apparel, resulted in a serious loss in sales. 

Before Christmas leading New York stores were 








The Textile Outlook 


sCANT business has characterized textile circles this 
‘week which fits into expectations based on the usual 
thing for holiday weeks in past years. The fact that the 
year is closing with light inventories and fair future 
business on many lines is a matter for congratulation 
and gives as sound a basis as possible, until general busi- 
ness improves, for further progress early in the new 
year. Caution, intelligence and backbone are the neces- 
sary ingredients for markets which are to make the most 
of the situation. The cotton goods field has an 
object lesson behind it of the loss of confidence follow- 
ing price weakness. It remains to be seen whether 
the industry will learn from experience and use more 
modern tools than price-clippers to build up _ business. 
Wool goods must wait for a seasonal turn, but prospects 
at least for women’s wear are fair. Knit goods are a 
litthe backward but hope for betterment after inventory 
time. Silk men are praising the firmness of the raw 


material and are encouraged to look for better things. 
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The Business Outlook 


HE statistical Santa Claus has so far pulled nothing 

either very surprising or very disappointing out of 
the Christmas pack. Holiday business seems to be in 
fair volume, but trade indicators are confused by abnor- 
mal shifts of currency and bank funds accompanying 
withdrawals of deposits and closing of banks due to 
popular hysteria in some sections. Building contracts 
are holding up surprisingly well for the season and this 
may be significant if continued. Merchandise carload- 
ings also are declining more slowly than usual at this 
period. Industrial activity is slackening rapidly, as it 
usually does in last two weeks of the year, what with 
holiday and inventory shut-downs; but a fair amount 
of forward buying of steel at firm prices strengthens 
promise of a first of the year upturn. Our index remains 
practically unchanged for the week ended Dec. 20, at 
about 76% of normal. Return of strength to the bond 
market is the most encouraging event of the past week. 


—T he Business W eek. 





1930 


iying from nearby mills by telephone, allowing only 
‘ hours for delivery. At the knitted outerwear end 

particular, mill stocks were low, and mills were un- 
le to deliver for several days. Stores followed the 
icy of waiting until the last unit of a line is sold, 
‘fore reordering, with the result that customers are 
hliged to shop from store to store for an ordinary 
aple item. .... As consumer tendency toward 
ending money is none too strong at best this year, a 
‘w set-backs in getting the exact article easily influence 
ioppers to abandon the search—or to substitute some 
ss expensive article which catches the eye..... 
tores went to the extreme in hand-to-mouth buying 
iis year and have been finding it out—too late. The 
w inventory policy is proving an expensive indulgence. 


Forward March! .. . 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS will wear a new stand- 
ird uniform of cotton khaki cloth, recently approved by 
the War Department, and an existing fund of $825,000 
will be expended for 600,000 yards of these goods. 

. . . Specifications for the new cloth, which were 
developed by the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot in 
consultation with the Philadelphia Textile School, call 
for two-ply yarn in both warp and filling, guaranteed 
fast-color dyes, and mercerization of the material. 
... . The 165,000 uniforms will have coats of the roll 


collar style and will be worn at ceremonies and on 
special occasions. 


Making Rayon Luminous . . . 


CONTRADICTING THE tendency among Amer- 
ican rayon producers for the development of low luster 
rayon, two French experts are reported to have per- 
fected a process for producing rayon which is actually 
luminous. The material is made luminous by immersing 
it in a bath consisting of 250 gr. radio-active zinc sul- 
phide, 10 gr. amyl acetate, 400 gr. size, 75 gr. gelatine, 
400 gr. grape sugar and 1,000 c.c. water. Another 
method reported to give the desired luminosity, is to 
incorporate these constituents with the liquid chemicals 
used for the production of the rayon... . . The mar- 
ket possibilities of the luminous rayon are interesting 
though perhaps not wide. Several uses suggest them- 
selves, including the stage (decoration and apparel) ; to 
a lesser degree, novelty effects in everyday women’s 
wear; and numerous technical uses where light giving 
properties would be serviceable. 


Larger Men’s Wear Sales . . . 


IMPROVEMENT IN production and billing of 
men’s wear fabrics is shown in data compiled by the 
Wool Institute, Inc., for November, 1930... . . Pro- 
duction of men’s wear lines increased 23.7% as com- 
pared with October and billings showed an increase of 
32%. Surplus stocks of these fabrics increased only 
1.1%. Seasonal decline in women’s wear is seen from 
statistics showing production expanded 3.1% in Novem- 
ber while billings fell off 29.5% and surplus stocks 
increased 10.5%... .. Figures show production is 
practically being kept within limits of current demand. 


Watching Stocks Too Much? .. . 


THE COTTON GOODS market—or rather a part 
of it—has been acting as though some sellers were tak- 
ing a leaf out of the stock exchange December book. A 
rush among a limited number of sellers to unload all 
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Textile Industry Alive 
To Business Necessities 


Says S. L. Willson 





“Under competitive conditions, such as now exist, 
the application of accurate knowledge of opera- 
tions, production, distribution and consumption ts 
absolutely necessary to secure successful results 
in business,” says S. L. Willson, president, Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Co., Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
“The textile industry is evidently alive to present 
business necessities and is to be congratulated for 
its vision and foresight in applying scientific re- 
search to improve its condition.” 


spot goods possible before the end of the year resembles 
the rush to unload in stocks to establish income tax 
ee At least one large concern announced that 
its mills would not operate under such conditions and 
withdrew offers for present. Fundamentals which still 
seem fair enough should bring weak sisters in the mar- 
ket to their senses after first of year. 


Cotton Mule Again a Loser? .. . 


From LANCASHIRE, England, comes the re- 
port that a new machine, known as the inclined-mule- 
spindle ring frame, has been developed to spin satisfac- 
torily the fine cotton yarns which are now made only on 
the mule... .. The installation of such a machine, if 
it justifies its claims, should afford a substantial reduc- 
tion in operating costs. Machinery builders who are 
reported to have taken out licenses to manufacture 
include Howard & Bullough, Dobson & Barlow, John 
Hetherington, and Tweedales & Smalley. Textile Un- 
derclearers, Ltd., Preston, Lancashire, is the patentee. 
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A handful of 
rayon staple 


Rayon Staple Will Enter 1931 
With Promise of Wider Markets 


N REVIEWING the development of synthetic textiles 

during 1930, an important place must be accorded 

rayon staple, which has won increasing recognition 
through the year and which will enter 1931 under prom- 
ising auspices. Due to the newness of rayon staple, 
numerous textile manufacturers are still somewhat in the 
dark as to its properties and content, and a brief expla- 
nation may be in order. It is important that rayon staple 
should not be confused with rayon waste; the two are 
different in many fundamentals. Rayon staple fiber is 
constant in denier and uniform in length, while rayon 
waste may vary greatly in denier and lengths. 

Spun rayon staple is being used for the manufacture 
of a wide range of textile products, chief among which 
might be mentioned plushes, dress fabrics, knit goods 
(hosiery, sweaters and underwear ), draperies, carpets and 
rugs. Plush represents one of the major consuming 
Piles 
distinctive silky lustre are made from rayon 


markets, and has possibilities for greater growth. 
having 
staple, 
these 


he ng? 


and manufacturers enjoyed a good turnover on 
fabrics this year. In dress goods rayon staple is 
used in warp and filling, giving the fabric a lux- 
urlous aspect; damasks, table linen, bed linen and linings 


are other markets being developed. 
Important in Dress Goods 


in apparel goods, manufacturers have produced attrac- 
ve crepes by combining spun rayon staple with con 
tinuous filament rayon yarns and silk yarns. 


staple 


tr. 


Spun rayon 
Is not competing with continuous filament rayon 
because of its different characteristics. Some domestic 
spun rayon is made from imported staple fiber; the im- 
port tax of 25% ad valorem and the fact that rayon 
staple is somewhat more costly to produce naturally puts 
spun rayon staple fabrics in the quality group. The 
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Sample of napped dress goods fabric made 
from rayon staple. 


du Pont Rayon Co. is the only domestic producer of 
rayon staple fiber, and this company sells to a constantly 
widening group of spinners. Most of the imported rayon 
staple fiber comes from Germany, Italy and England. 
Little spun yarn is imported, largely due to the rapid 
development of rayon staple spinning in this country. 

Rayon staple of 1.5 denier, cut to lengths of 14 inches 
is used for cotton spinning, and 5.5 denier in lengths of 
6 inches for worsted spinning. The imported fiber sells 
at 47 to 54c. per Ib., and the domestic at 50 to 60c. per Ib. 
In spun rayon staple, a popular number is 20s two-ply 
varn for cotton combinations which sell at $1.21. All 
these prices are approximate. Standard spinning ma- 
chinery is used to spin rayon staple. 

Staple’s Advantages 

Rayon staple fiber resembles somewhat better grades 
of rayon waste at first glance, but rayon staple has a 
softer hand. Another desirable trait of rayon staple is 
that it takes the dye particularly well. Spun rayon staple 
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as a mpre subdued luster than regular continuous fila- 
ient rayon. It is stgong, and when spun, has 75% 
trength in water; this strength, which is due to its 
wist, gives rayon staple an additional advantage for cer- 
iin products. Spun viscose process rayon staple takes 
ie same dyes as those used for regular viscose process 
ayon yarn. Fabrics combining rayon staple with cotton, 
ilk, wool or regular continuous filament rayon, are fast 
vinning approval in certain consuming markets. Some 
ayon staple spinners emphasize the “spun silk luster” 
ii their yarn, and there seems to be a growing tendency 
o regard spun rayon staple yarn as a desirable adjunct 
o spun silk. This is especially true in the field of sport 
‘oods; some very attractive shantung fabrics are made 
(rom rayon staple and resemble certain spun silk fabrics ; 
others resemble fine worsteds. 

The year was important chiefly as marking the entry 
of rayon staple into new markets. One development was 
the manufacture of bath mats, towels and other wash 
voods, in which cotton and rayon staple were combined. 
This business does not represent a large volume turnover 
is yet, but is believed to offer much promise. The rayon 
staple bath mats, while still something of a luxury propo- 
sition, are decidedly interesting. The rayon staple gives 
these mats a soft, rich and bright surface, suggestive of 
silk, and adds its own absorption capacity to that of the 
cotton. Rayon staple also is being made into turkish 
towels. In all these goods, the warp is cotton, and the 
filling is rayon staple. 


Used in Wood Combinations 


Cotton spinners are coming more and more to use this 
new fiber. The usual cotton sizes, such as 14s, 35s, 50s 
and 60s single, as well as two-ply, are spun 100% from 
rayon staple. Novelty yarns, shantungs, spirals, ratines 
and boucles are made from 1.5 denier. When blended 
with wool, rayon staple gives the fabric a desirable luster 
and a softer hand; it also permits the distinctive color 
effects which are peculiar to synthetic yarns. 

Nyanza Mills are among the pioneers in supplying 
their trade with desirable spun rayon staple yarns. Other 
mills that supply their trade with various types of suitable 
yarns spun from domestic or imported rayon staple are 
Indian Orchard Co., Quissett Mill, New England Spun 
Silk Corp., Montgomery Co., Fitchburg Yarn Co. and 
Waypoyset Mfg. Co. 

Rayon staple is used to an increasing degree by spun 
silk mills. A 1.5 denier 6-inch rayon staple in shantung 
effects, spun from domestic rayon staple, was one of the 
interesting numbers promoted in this field during 1930. 


This was spun by New England Spun Silk Corp. Rayon 





Crepe made from combination of rayon and 
spun rayon staple 
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Courtesy E. W. Dutton, Inc. 
Bath mat made of spun rayon staple and cotton. 
W.H.and A. E. Margerison & Co., Philadelphia, 


manufacturers 


staple is also desirable for worsted spinners. On the 
Bradford system a 5.5 denier rayon staple in length of 
6 inches has worked out to advantage. Fiber Products 
Co. and Putnam Spinners, Inc., feature worsted spun 
yarns made from du Pont rayon staple. Such yarns are 
particularly well adapted for use in the pile fabric trade. 


Staple Piece Goods 


There are a number of large representative cotton piece 
goods mills who are spinning rayon staples for use in 
their own fabrics. Slater Mills, in particular, are featur- 
ing an attractive comprehensive range of spun rayon 
staple piece goods, under trade name Fibray Fabrics. 

Like its sister, continuous filament rayon, rayon staple 
is important both for development to date, and future 
prospects. It still has a long way to go before it can 
rank in sales volume among the major rayons; present 
indications are that it will be valuable in combination. 
However, it has sufficient individual qualities and char- 
acteristics to stand solidly on its own merits. It lends 
a silver tone and sparkle to an otherwise dull fabric. 
Laboratory progress has given it a degree of strength 
unusual in a synthetic fiber, and sales of rayon staple 
through the last year were encouraging enough to justify 
much hope for 1931. The luxurious effects obtainable 
from rayon staple make it desirable in quality merchandise 
manufacture, where price is not a primary consideration. 
It is already making good strides in this field and with 
continued improvement in production methods, which 
would tend to lower costs, it is reasonable to assume that 
eventually prices will come down so as to permit a pro- 
portionate increase in turnover, through a wider market. 
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Future Textile-Laboratory Practice 






By Geo. B. Haven, S. B. 


At a recent meeting of Com- 
mittee D-13, the textile commit- 
tee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Prof. Geo. B. 
Haven, who is in charge of tex- 
tilé research, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., described various 
types of textile-testing equipment 
recently introduced and others 
An ab- 


stract of Professor Haven’s paper 


now being developed. 


is presented herewith. 


T IS the object of this paper to sug- 

gest certain new avenues along 

which it is believed the future work 
of Committee D-13 will doubtless be 
directed. The following suggestions 
concern themselves not with the orig- 
inal fibers, but with their manufactured 
forms in yarn and fabrics. Aside from 
basal research of a very broad char- 
acter, the study of fibers is outside the 
reach of the average testing laboratory. 


Fig. 1. 





Apparatus for measuring corkscrew 





The determinations are listed, first, 
with reference to yarn, and second, to 





a ; Fig. 2. Mathematical computation of corkscrew 
fabric. The yarn properties may be 
listed as follows: (a) Measurement of 
yarn balance. (b) Measurement of corkscrew. (c) loop even when the ends of the catenary are brought 


Crimp determinations. (d) Yarn slippage. 

The fabric qualities may further be stated as follows: 
(e) Porosity. (f) Absorbability. (g) Bursting strength. 
(h) Precise thickness. (i) Abrasion. (j) Heat flow. 
(k) Resilience. 

The bone dry method of testing, with its evident dis- 
advantages of inaccuracy, haste, etc., has well nigh been 
superseded by other forms of testing. Again, the method 
of correction by table or chart from prevailing condi- 
tions to those of full regain is open to many criticisms. 
It would seem, therefore, that, after all, the best method 
of testing, by far, is to properly condition all the material 
in an atmosphere either precisely or nearly of standard 
properties. 


Measurement of Yarn Balance 


In the case of plied and cabled yarns, the term “‘bal- 
ance” has been applied to the property which such yarns 
often possess of preserving themselves in their final form 
without tendency to untwist or kink. This, of course, 
is accomplished by introducing into the single and ply 
yarn, and sometimes into the cable, sufficient twist of the 
correct hand to cause the yarn to hang quiescently in a 
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together. Measurement of yarn balance is a subject 
which is under investigation in various laboratories, and 
it is believed that soon an electrical method will be devised 
whereby the tendency to untwist can be accurately meas- 
ured in such units as ounce-inches of torque, which 
would mark an important step forward. As this quan- 
tity approaches zero, the balance of the yarn will be 
more perfect. Such a quantity would be a valuable indi- 
cation in setting up the proper amount of twist in a plied 
or cabled yarn. 


Measurement of Corkscrew 


It is a well-known fact that unless the tension is very 
carefully adjusted in plying yarns, the respective spirality 
of the same will not be identical. This means that cer- 
tain yarns will lie comparatively straight in the ply, while 
the others are more or less twined about them. This, 
of course, causes a great loss in the strength of the 
material. Under tension, the plies will break in succes- 
sion rather than simultaneously. 

With the object of measuring scientifically this quan- 
tity, the apparatus shown in Fig. 1 was devised and 
used at the Institute laboratory. The head of a twist 
measurer is mounted upon a large flat board and one end 
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if the ply to be analyzed fixed to it. The 
other end of the board is mounted with a 
smooth brass rail which consists of a cir- 
cular arc about the center of the twisting- 
head jaw. The strand to be analyzed is 
hung over this rail and a weight is applied 
to it, sufficient to keep it taut and uniform. 


The twisting head is manipulated to un- i 


twist the plies, and needles are used to re- —Recording-“” 

move entirely the twists and to isolate the por 

plies. Each ply is then hung with a light 

weight in such a manner as to hang down 

over a piece of 0.1 in. plotting paper. If Bevel gear 
reverse 


all the plies were of equal length, namely, 
if the spirality of them all had been iden- 
tical, then the weights would all hang upon 
a horizontally straight line. This is practi- 
cally never the case. Some of the plies are 
slightly corkscrew and therefore may be 
longer than others which are comparatively 
straight. With each ply suitably weighted, 
a pencil mark is made on the cross-section paper at the 
bottom of the pendant weight. 

In order to compute mathematically the amount of 
this corkscrew, the following expedient has _ been 
adopted: Taking the highest weight as a zero quantity, 
the distance of all the other weights below it are read 
respectively and averaged. The line cd in Fig. 2 thus 
indicates the average position of all the weights and the 
extension of the cord upon untwisting if there were no 
corkscrew. Next, the deviation of each ply from this 
average is read, recorded ahd averaged. The average 
deviation divided by the original length of the cord from 
the twisting jaw to the rail, 60 in., is then used as a basis 
for determining the average per cent of corkscrew. 


ae Ag i ion 


‘Motor 


Crimp Determination 


The question of crimp or sinuosity of yarns in fabrics 
has long been one of great interest. The sketch in Fig. 
3 shows a proposed autographic crimp tester which is at 
present under consideration at the Institute laboratory. 
A very light balance arm of duralumin is supported upon 
a knife edge. Equally spaced from the knife edge are 
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Fig. 4. Typical chart showing simple 
calculation necessary to measure crimp 
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two hanging chains, each attached to a chain sprocket. 
These chains are very accurately of the same weight per 
foot, and are unwound from the sprockets by the action 
of a pendent weight and double-tooth ratchet. The 
ratchet is released slowly and uniformly by the action of 
an electro-magnet. The upper end of the yarn in which 
the crimp is to be measured is clamped to a block which 
is elevated at a constant rate by a revolving screw. The 
bottom end of the yarn is clamped to the left end of the 
balance arm. The loads corresponding to the different 
elongations are then determined by this balance arm, the 
principle being that of differential chainomatic loading. 

Whenever the equilibrium of the balance arm is dis- 
turbed by the force which is constantly stretching the 
yarn, a make-and-break electrical circuit allows more 
chain to be suspended on each end of the balance arm, 
but at different rates. The chain on the left-hand side 
is released at a faster rate than on the right. By this 
means a chainomatic differential is obtained which is 
highly desirable and sensitive in testing very light yarns 
such as rayons. 

An electric spark recorder is used to obtain a record 
of the loads and corresponding stretches with as little 
friction as possible. A chart can thus be drawn of the 
typical crimp type, and this chart may be measured 
directly for any fabric whatever, just as readily as a 
stretch chart may be measured upon a tension machine. 
Fig. 4 shows a typical chart with the simple calculation 
necessary to measure the crimp. By using suitable chart 
paper, the crimp may be read directly upon a gage length 
of yarn of 10 in. The crimp is here 24%. It is believed 
that an instrument of this type would be of great use in 
many fabrics for resisting pressure, for it is in such that 
the variation of crimp or the off-square of the fabric is 
of the greatest importance. 


Yarn Slippage 

Certain fabrics depend for their excellence upon their 
integrity of position in the warp and filling yarns. The 
question often arises: How can the resistance to yarn 
slippage be measured in fabrics? This has _ been 
attempted in the Institute laboratory by the use of an 
ordinary vertical fabric-testing machine and _ stretch 
recorder, but with the sample prepared in a novel man- 
ner. Let it be assumed that the slippage of the warp 
threads through the filling is desired. An ordinary warp 
strip sample 1 in. wide is prepared and raveled as usual. 
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The filling is also raveled down into the strip sample to 
a distance of at least 1 in. In raveling the filling, a fine 
needle is inserted along one filling thread, which separates 
all the up-and-down warp threads for that pick of the 
loom. The up threads are cut off, thus leaving one-half 
the warp threads undisturbed. At the other end of the 
sample, the same process is carried out, being careful to 
cut off the warp threads corresponding to those which 
were not cut at the top of the sample. This leaves a strip 
sample with raveled ends at top and bottom, the body of 
the goods being made up of threads interlaced for 3 in., 
but cut off before clamp- 
ing into the jaw. Sucha 
sample is tested in the 
ordinary machine, as if 
for strength. The yarns 
slip by one another and 
c the reading of the ma- 
chine dial is simply the 


o force necessary to pro- 

5 7 duce yarn slippage in a 

, length of 3 in. and a 
ie ee , width of 1 in. The 
stretch chart, Fig. 5, 

b drawn for such a speci- 
men, consists of a por- 

a _ tion ab indicating the in- 
crease of the load before 

Fig. 5. Stretch chart for slippage takes place, a 


showing yarn slippage point b where the slip- 


page begins, a_ portion 
be where the slippage is 
progressing, and a point c where the entire dissociation 
of the threads takes place. Such a diagram presents 
large possibilities for the study of loom tensions, friction 
of yarn, and general liability of threads in the fabric to 
be displaced. 
Porosity 
In Fig. 6 is illustrated a machine designed and built 
by the speaker for measuring the porosity in paper 
makers’ felts. This machine has been used for a wide 
variety of fabrics, ranging from thin felts to heavy 
insulating jackets. By this means, the porosity of two 
fabrics can be compared, and fabrics may be designed 
to secure a given degree of porosity. [This apparatus 
was described in the Jan. 10, 1925, issue of TEXTILE 
Wor_p.—Editor. | 
Absorbability 
Certain fabrics are designed to be highly absorbent, 
taking up water and other liquids with avidity. The 
measurement of absorbability is divided into: (a) total 
capacity, and (b) rate of absorption. 
The total capacity of fabrics is easily 
measured by immersion for a definite 
time in the liquid under question at a 
given temperature. The weight of the 
fabric and after immersion 
by subtraction, the total amount 
of the liquid absorbed. This may be 
rated to the ’ the 
fabric, in order to establish a percent- 


be fc re 
P1VeS, 


bone-dry weight of 


age of total absorption. 


Generally, the rate of absorption 1s 
of much more importance. To measure 
this quantity, the apparatus illustration 
in ig. 7 has been constructed. It con- 


a ground-glass-topped table 


sists OT 


suitably iluminated from beneath for 
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Fig. 6. Machine for measuring 


porosity of fabrics 


visibility. The fabric to be tested should first be 
boiled off by the diastafor method to remove the starch, 
sizing, or other foreign materials in it. After this, 
the fabric should be pressed, to give a smooth accu- 
rate surface. From the various fabrics to be compared, 
strip samples should be cut from selvage to selvage 1 in. 
wide. These should be accurately gaged to a width of 1 
in., and care should be taken that no threads are raveled 
or allowed to hang. At the left end of the table a photo- 
graph tray is located in an inclined position so as to be 
filled brimming full of water to the edge. The samples to 
be tested for rate of absorption are immersed simultane- 
ously under definite tension in this tray full of water. 
The temperature of the water should be 70° F. Between 
the various strips of fabric stretched across the top of 
the illuminated table, scales in tenths of an inch are 
attached to the ground-glass. The progress of the water 
absorption along these strips will be perfectly evident, 
and by means of a stop watch the extent of the absorp- 
tion may be measured and recorded at definite intervals 
of time. Having made this determination, the results 
may readily be plotted, as shown in Fig. 8. The coordi- 
nates of the plot are the time in seconds and the extent 
of the water absorption. This method gives a fair gage 
of the relative rate of absorption between fabrics. 









Glass rods Clamp 


Fig. 7. Absorption-rate apparatus 
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Careful Choice of Equipment Essential in 


Dyeing of Acetate Fabrics 


By W. Gordon Young 


HOOSING of equipment for dyeing 

fabrics containing acetate yarn is one 

of the things that must be done care- 
fully if the dyeing is to be successful and 
profitable. It is not sufficient to order so many 
winches and jigs, and a mangle or two. Con- 
sideration must be given to what types of 
fabric are to be used, and what machines are 
best suited for dyeing these types. 

In outlining the machinery requirements, we 
shall assume that all the fabrics are to contain 
acetate yarn. Some of the goods, however, 
may be mixtures of real silk with the acetate ; 
and some, unions of cotton with this synthetic 
fiber. The following constructions may be considered as 
representative of the goods to be dyed: all-acetate foul- 
ards, satins, voiles, crepes, and knit goods; crepes, crepe- 
back satins, and georgettes of real silk mixed with the 
acetate, cotton-acetate crepes; cotton-back satin with an 
acetate face; and acetate hosiery with cotton reinforce- 
ments. 

All-acetate fabrics do not need degumming, since a 
mild scour, in the dyeing machine, before dyeing, is all 
that is required to prepare piece goods of this sort for 
dyeing. Again, cotton-acetate mixtures will require only 
a scour to remove oil, dirt, and other foreign matter 
before they are ready for the dyestuffs. Fabrics con- 
taining real silk must be degummed ; and for that purpose 
boil-off vats, similar to those designed for all-silk goods, 
are suitable. 

Then comes the question as to what dyeing machines 
will be required. Winches, or reel machines, being the 
ones most commonly used, will be the first type that will 
come to mind. Undoubtedly they can be used for some 
fabrics, but not for all. All-acetate fabrics, such as 
crepes and knitted goods, can be dyed on the winches; 
silk-acetate mixtures, such as crepes, georgettes, and 
crepe-back satins, also may be processed on the winches ; 
but all-acetate satins, and foulards, and cotton-acetate 
mixtures should not be dyed on these machines. It is 
quite widely recognized that certain fabrics containing 
acetate yarn crease readily during dyeing. Therefore 
precautions must be taken with these goods to insure 
their being dyed without the formation of permanent 
creases. To prevent creasing, all-acetate crepes may be 
wet out thoroughly in rope form before being loaded on 
the winches; and warp-knit fabrics, also constructed 
solely of acetate yarn, may be left overnight in an ordi- 
nary scour bath in rolls, just as they come from the 
knitting machines. 

In the case of very light crepes, it frequently happens 
that the goods develop a largé number of soft creases. 
To avoid this, the fabric is usually batched on rolls 
immediately after scouring (or boiling off, if there is 





Modern type of jig developed for dye- 
ing fabrics containing rayon and other 
synthetic fibers 
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real silk in it) and al- 
lowed to stay that way 
for a day or two be- 
fore it is put on the 
winch. 

Until some method 
of pre-treatment is 
developed for acetate- 
cotton mixtures, and 
for all-acetate satins 
and foulards, the most 
satisfactory machine to 
use is the jig. With 
these fabrics, there- 
fore, it is primarily dependent on the ability of the man 
attending the machine whether or not there will be 
creases. Dyeing of these goods on the jig is carried 
out in the same manner as dyeing of other fabrics, except 
that end-cloths of the same type of fabric should be 
used. If cotton were used for this purpose, it would 
become saturated with the dye liquor; and while the 
fabric being dyed was wound around the rolls the dye 
would go on the acetate yarn, and thus the ends of the 
fabric would be dyed deeper in shade than the rest. 

Voiles, as a rule, cannot be dyed on jigs; and it has 
been found that when they are dyed on winches, the 
finished fabric is frequently a mass of creases. For 
these reasons it is often necessary to dye voiles in the 
following manner: Along the selvage a cotton tape is 
stitched, and by means of twine which is passed through 
this tape, the fabric is hung from sticks. The goods 
are then dyed in vats similar to those used for degum- 
ming silk. In fact, degumming vats which are not in 
use at the time are frequently used for dyeing voiles, 
although vats kept specially for that purpose are better. 

For dyeing hosiery made of acetate yarn the rotary 
machine has been found satisfactory. 

To partially dry the fabrics before they are tentered, 
three machines are commonly employed—the centrifugal 
extractor, the vacuum extractor, and the mangle It is 
often a matter of personal preference as to which of the 
first two’ will be used for most of the fabrics dyed on 
the winch, although for knitted fabrics it is necessary 
to use the first type. When it can be employed the 
vacuum machine usually gives more even drying. A 
full-width centrifugal extractor designed especially for 
rolls takes care of the fabric dyed on jigs, and partially 
dries it in an excellent manner. A mangle, although a 
useful machine to have in a dyehouse, should never be 
used for mangling acetate fabrics to remove excess mois- 
ture. At times it is successfully employed for padding 
a fabric with some special liquor before it is dved; but 
generally, if the fabric, in a moist state, is passed between 
two rollers, the fiber is liable to be damaged. 
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The Kendall Co. Emphasizes 






Preventive Measures in Its 


In the accompanying article, which is based 
on an interview with L. H. Ballou, Vice- 
President of The Kendall Co., by James A. 
TEXTILE 
WORLD, are outlined the factors relating to 


Austin, New England editor, 
the physical equipment of a mill which the 
management must take into consideration 
It is 


pointed out that preventive maintenance, 


if the plant is to be perpetuated. 


corrective maintenance, and machinery re- 
placement are among the most important 
of these factors. 


N ORDER to perpetuate a plant’s existence, man- 
agement must recognize certain factors relating to 
physical equipment: First, Wear and tear constantly 
take place. Their effects are in part correctible through 
f Second, Part of the effect of wear and 
tear cannot be corrected and this must be considered in 
preciation; Third, Changes in the art take 
which must be covered by 


mntenance ; 


erms Ol de 
recognition of 
This 


solescence, 


which 1s one factor of depreciation. 


is the most elusive of the three. At times it takes place 
with almost incredible rapidity; in other periods, at a 
ore moderate rate of speed, depending on the progress 


invention and development 


Maintenance may be of two types—corrective and pre- 


ventive. The corrective type waits for defects, weak- 
nesses, and breakdowns to happen and then repairs them. 
Preventive maintenance tries, as far as possible, to antic 
ipate trouble. Obviously, certain breakdowns will occur 


that cannot be foreseen and provided for, no matter how 
carefully the maintenance has been carried on, but such 
breakdowns can be kept at the minimum because of the 
fact that they have been anticipated. 


type 


The preventive 
of maintenance is advantageous because, for one 
reason, it catches defects when they are small and require 
a minimum amount of work to correct. Furthermore, 
preventive maintenance permits doing the work at a time 
that is most convenient, without interruptions to produc- 
tion; also, it facilitates orderly handling of the main- 
tenance organization in allocating the work. 
Detects Trouble at Start 

Preventive maintenance might be likened to the 
periodic trips to the dentist which have become habitual 
with a great many people. Once every three months, or 
perhaps twice a year, these believers in preventive treat- 
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ment of teeth visit their dentists even though unaware 
that anything is wrong. Often, merely a cleaning is 
necessary. Sometimes a small cavity may be discovered 
in the course of the dentist’s inspection. If such is 
the case, not only is the cleaning done, but the cavity, 
which may be little more than pin-prick size, is filled at 
once and without undue pain to the nerves or to the 
pocketbook. Had preventive practice not been followed 
and the teeth neglected until an acute condition 
announced itself by various unpleasant signs, the correc- 
tive treatment would have been more unpleasant both in 
the degree of pain and in the bill for services. 

Just so, in preventive maintenance of plant equipment, 
defects in mechanism are caught in their pin-point stage 
and before they have had opportunity to enlarge or, in 
turn, to create other defects or weaknesses. During the 
course of inspection, for example, a gear bearing may be 
found to be worn. Had it not been discovered, the 
defect might have resulted in the stripping of a group 
of gears. 

Corrective maintenance will, of course, have a place 
in the preventive maintenance picture, for no matter 
how carefully the preventive principles may have been 
applied, unforeseen breaks occasionally will happen. And 
they must be taken care of promptly at the time of th 
event. The relation of the corrective type to the pr 
ventive type of maintenance is not unlike the fire situa- 
tion. A well-run plant takes all possible safeguards 
against fire. Premises are examined by delegated em 
ployees and at frequent intervals by trained outside 
engineers. These trained inspectors detect things that 
may have been overlooked by the local inspector. In 
spite of these safeguards, the occasional fire occurs, yet 
there is no doubt whatever that preventive measures 
have reduced fire losses. 


Must Be Systematic 


In order for preventive maintenance to be successful, 
it must be conducted in an orderly, systematic way. It 
is desirable for the inspector to be provided with infor- 
mation in convenient form so that he will check those 
things that may be potential sources of trouble. He will 
make a general inspection of the whole equipment as a 
matter of course; but when equipped with specific infor 
mation, he will give particular attention to those parts 
that are itemized. If later defects appear, that have not 
been on his itemized list, they may be the basis for adding 
newly discovered items, thereby providing one more 
safeguard for the prevention program. No inspection 
list should be looked upon as something fixed and rigid, 
but rather as the sum total of what experiencé to date 
has demonstrated as sufficient for needs. The sound 
viewpoint provides for adding to the inspection list as 
experience dictates. Printed forms are a convenience 
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is a reminder to the inspector of points to be covered. 
(hey also are helpful in reporting places needing atten- 
tion, and they have usefulness for the records. 

Forms, however, are not the essence of preventive 
maintenance. Its core and substance are the spirit. No 
iorm will do a job. It may be useful, but it cannot 
substitute for the intent and attitude in any plan. Pre- 
ventive maintenance is a “big idea.” It means doing it 
before you have to. Unless the big idea takes hold of 
those concerned, and dominates the program, forms and 
routine will fall to the ground. 

In spite of the best of maintenance, depreciation 
always 1s going on. Provision for depreciation must be 
inade in the accounting ; recognition there being given to 
the fact that capital, in the form of equipment, is becom- 
ing depleted by the processes of time. Suitable rates must 
be set up to absorb the value of the various pieces of 
equipment during their expected life. Experience within 
an industry is a valuable guide in setting such rates, but 
their final determination must be tempered by conditions 
within the individual plant, which are peculiar and vari- 
able to the local situation. Equipment operating in de- 
partments where there is a great real of moisture, steam 
or chemical action or where’ there are abnormally dry 
conditions will probably carry a higher depreciation rate 
than equipment in normal temperatures and humidities 
ind not subject to heavy strain. 


Factors Causing Obsolescence 
The third factor unceasingly at work is obsolescence. 
In newer industries its rate is rapid. In older industries 
it travels a slower pace. But when developments come 
in the older industry, they may be more upsetting and 


‘aimtenance Program 


far-reaching, because they have not been anticipated. It 
is dangerous to fail to recognize obsolescence as it occurs 
due to the development of more productive and better 
equipment. The industrialist continually is confronted 
with the necessity of deciding whether or not the old 
machinery should be discarded and newer purchased. 
Sometimes the conclusion is so obvious, because of the 
outstanding advantage of the new, that there is no ques- 
tion. At other times, it becomes a matter for mathe- 
matical calculations involving appraisals of values of 
floor space and other items. In other instances intangible 
factors, such as quality or appearance, which cannot be 
measured mathematically, may tip the scales. 

Initiation of proposed new equipment may come from 
various branches of the business. The plant engineer 
may see, in a new machine or piece of equipment, an 
economy in steam or in power, or a substantially reduced 
maintenance cost. Or one of the branches of the pro- 
duction organization may be under pressure to supply 
increased demand for a product and may visualize equip- 
ment which would justify an investment because of its 
ability to turn out in quantity the production formerly 
got by hand in small volume. Or the sales department 
may find that a market advantage may be gained by a 
change in design, which in turn impinges upon the pro- 
duction department and calls for investigation of any 
equipment available which might help secure the result 
needed to meet the sales department’s desires. 

Of primary importance are the open mind, the ques- 
tioning attitude. Not only are they the prerequisites of 
a sound maintenance program, but they are equally essen- 
tial in the less ponderable equipment problems involved 
in depreciation and obsolescence. 


A prog) equipment policy 1s exempli- 


fied by this modern power plant of Slaters- 
ville Finishing Co., a unit of the Kendall Co. 
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Intensive Research 


Promises Better Rayon 


iy 4. J. Metl, BSc, FOC. &. 7.2 


Recent studies in the realm of cellulose chemistry have 


given a new concept of the principles involved in the 


manufacture of rayon. 


production of synthetic fibers far superior to any now on 


the market. 


Springs Bleaching & Dyeing Co., Ltd., and textile consultant 
to the Atlas Artificial Silk Processes, Ltd., is experienced in 
both the manufacture and processing of rayon, discusses 
some of the recent investigations and forecasts the results 


to be expected from further work in the same direction. 


EKCENTLY a considerable amount of research has 
been carried out on cellulose and the various 
processes by which it can be converted into syn- 
thetic fibers. Rayon manufacture is no longer the “pig 
in a poke” business that it used to be for the new 
knowledge with which it is proposed to deal in this 
article has made rayon production better understood alike 
by those within and without the rayon industry. 
lor the manufacture of ordinary viscose rayon the 
selection of the cellulose used as raw material is an 
important matter, although it may be noted that Lilienfeld 
has indicated that this choice is less important in the pro- 
duction of Lilienfeld rayon. The writer has seen dif- 
ferent types of wood and cotton cellulose pulps and the 
corresponding viscose rayons produced from them in 
which the properties of the pulps are so faithfully re- 
flected in the rayon that it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that the manufacturing stages cannot eliminate 
certain original properties of the raw material. 


Rayon and Its Raw Materials 


\ discolored pulp will produce a discolored rayon in 
spite of strong bleaching of the latter; a soft-handling 
sheet of pulp is found to give a soft-handling rayon ; and 
the property of strength appears to be transmitted to the 
resulting rayon. This relation between raw material and 
rayon is apparently independent of the purity of the raw 
material; celluloses of equal purity do not necessarily 
give ravyons of the same properties. It is known that 
there are more fundamental differences between cellu- 
loses apart from their purity and it is probable that these 
differences must ultimately be traced to the conditions 
of growth, as reflected in the fine structure of the result- 
ing cellulose 

On these grounds it is not reasonable to expect a pure 
cellulose isolated from an annual growth, such as straw 
or cotton, to have the same properties and fine structure 


as a pure cellulose obtained from wood which requires 
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Continued research will enable 


Mr. Hall. who. as chief chemist of the Silver 


many years’ growth. Differences in 
fine structure are revealed to a large 
extent by the viscosity of the cellulose 
when in the form of one or other of 
its derivatives. The results of Lotter- 
moser and Radestock obtained with 
various cellulose raw materials used 
in rayon manufacture are particularly 
interesting in this connection. In 
obtaining these results 1 gram of air- 
dried cellulose was treated with 173% 
caustic-soda, then pressed so that the 
cellulose contained three times its 
own weight of liquor; 2 c.c. of carbon 
disulfide was added. After mixing 
and standing for six to eight hours until no fiber struc- 
ture remained, the product (cellulose xanthate) was dis- 
solved to 200 c.c., and the viscosity of this solution deter 
mined by the Ostwald method. It would be anticipated 
that identical celluloses would yield solutions having the 
same viscosity and this was confined by experiment. 


Research on the Acetates 


The influence of the cellulose used as a raw material 
can also be clearly seen in the manufacture of cellulose 
acetate. All manufacturers of this type of yarn employ 
cotton cellulose in preference to wood pulp. Recently 
Ohl has compared cellulose acetates made similarly from 
wood and cotton celluloses. His results are interesting 
in that they reveal not only large differences in the result- 
ing rayons, but also in the behavior of the spinning solu- 
tions. For example, 20% solutions in acetone were 
allowed to ripen at ordinary temperature and the viscosi- 
ties periodically determined. 

Depending on the period of ripening, wood pulp 





Continuing research in the laboratory will improve 
the quality of rayon 
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acetate had a viscosity of 86 to 88 seconds and cotton 
acetate a viscosity of 212 to 280 seconds. After spinning, 
the resulting rayons had the following properties : 


W ood-pulp Cotton 
acetate acetate 
Tensile strength 
per 100 denier 68.5 grams 195 grams 
Extensibility 22% 8% 
Elasticity 4% 90.5% 


Chese results support manufacturing experience that cotton 
cellulose is the better raw material to use for cellulose acetate 
yarns. 

Having selected a particular type of cellulose as the 
raw material for rayon manufacture, it is then possible 
to treat it in various ways in the many stages through 
which it passes while undergoing conversion into rayon, 
with corresponding effect on the properties of rayon 
produced from it. Considered briefly, it may be stated 
that rayon manufacture consists of disintegrating masses 
of cellulose into the cellulose particles (also called 





A reeling room where rayon is put in skein form 


nicelles) of which it is composed, dispersing these 
uniformly in a solution, and then by suitable spinning 
operations bringing these miscelles together in the form 
of fibers. It is just a case of manipulating micelles. 

In the raw material the micelles may be clustered 
together in groups which are too large to allow uniform 
dispersion into a spinning solution; the manufacturing 
process must then be conducted so that the micelle size 
is suitably reduced. Or it may be that the micelles them- 
selves are too large; in that case the micelles must be 
attacked in order to decrease their size. The extent to 
which these changes are desirable depends to some extent 
on the nature of the manufacturing process. Thus it is 
that different conditions of treatment are followed in the 
various rayon manufacturing plants. Generally, however, 
it is recognized that if the highest quality of rayon is to 
be produced the manufacture must be carried out in such 
a manner that the minimum reduction of the size of the 
micelles and their groups is required. 

In the manufacture of cellulose acetate it appears that 
the maximum reduction in the complexity of the micelle 
tructure of the cellulose used occurs in the acetylation 
process, this reduction being the result of attack by the 
organic and mineral acids used in the acetylating mixture. 

ccording to the investigations of Heuser and Schuster, 
the greatest amount of degradation in the viscose process 

‘curs in the ageing of the alkali-cellulose previous to its 
mversion into cellulose xanthate. It is possible, how- 
ever, in nearly all of the viscose processes to modify the 
icelle structure of the cellulose and thus affect the 
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mianufacture; and this fact is very strikingly supported 
by some results obtained by Lottermoser and Radestock. 

The first stage in the manufacture of viscose rayon 
consists of steeping cellulose in sheet form in caustic 
soda of about 174%, whereby alkali-cellulose is ‘formed. 
This is then shredded into crumbs which are afterwards 
aged by standing for about three days while exposed to 
air at ordinary temperature. During the treatment with 
caustic soda solution and the subsequent ageing the 
cellulose micelle structure undergoes changes favorable 
to the manufacture, and these changes can be followed by 
viscosity measurements. 


Time and Concentration 


The period of steeping in caustic soda is of importance, 
as well as the concentration of alkali employed. The 
viscosity of the resulting viscose solutions decreases with 
increase in the concentration of caustic soda employed in 
the preparation of the alkali-cellulose. Since the highest 
viscosity is obtained with caustic soda of 
about 173%, this is the concentration 
used in actual manufacture. Curiously 
enough, caustic soda of about 12% exerts 
the maximum swelling action on cotton 
cellulose ; but if cotton is so treated, it is 
found almost impossible to convert it into 
a soluble cellulose xanthate. 

The period of steeping in alkali must 
not be less than a certain minimum, and 
this period depends on the concentration 
of the alkali solution; the more the con- 
centration exceeds 174%, the longer the 
period of steeping required. In manu- 
facture two to four hours is allowed, and 
this agrees with the results of Lotter- 
moser and Radestock which indicate that 
only with a few types of cellulose can the 
period be reduced below 2 hours and 
obtain satisfactory formation of cellulose xanthate. 

Rassow has stated that during ageing of the alkali- 
cellulose the oxidation which ensues under manufactur- 
ing conditions is so small that no material changes occurs 
in the copper number of the cellulose. Studies by Heuser 
and Schuster indicate that some changes do take place as 
is shown by the lowering of viscosity of cotton. 

The above considerations are especially concerned with 
the size of the cellulose micelle and micelle clusters in 
relation to the properties of rayon fibers. But recent 
researches show that the arrangement of the micelles in 
euch fibers is almost of equal importance. Lilienfeld has 
recently stated that he believes the high strength of the 
special rayon known as Lilienfeld rayon is due to the fact 
that at the moment of coagulation in spinning the 
cellulose micelles are aligned parallel to the longitudinal 
axis of the fiber. The same explanation is given for the 
low extensibility of this type of rayon. The present 
author has stated also that he attributes the lack of soft- 
ness and poor resistance to creasing of stretched viscose 
and cellulose-acetate yarns to the increased parallelism of 
the micelles as produced by stretching: he also correlates 
dyeing properties with micelle alignment. 

Research on rayon must in the near future be largely 
directed along lines dealing with micelle size and micelle 
alignment because its properties depend largely on these 


factors. The question is often discussed whether rayon 
competes with cotton. The writer believes it does, and 
that by continuing researches, it is likely synthetic 


fibers will be so improved as to be superior to cotton. 
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Proper Application of 


Thin-Boiling Starch in ; 


By R. Cameron Whitney 


Staley Sales Corp., Boston 





ARP sizing is primarily a cementation process 

in which the fibers of the yarn are cemented 

together in order to increase the strength and 
smoothness of the yarn. In many instances the fibers 
are so tightly twisted together that it is difficult for a 
thick fluid to penetrate and fill the interstices. For such 
work a thin-boiling starch is superior to a thick boiling 
one on account of its high fluidity and better penetrating 
qualities. 

Thin-boiling starches can be used in heavy concentra- 
tions, and at the same time be fluid enough to give 
excellent penetration and a good workable yarn. ‘These 
starches because of their penetrating qualities, increase 
the strength of the yarn, reduce shedding and loom 
stoppage, and maintain full until the 
batch is entirely used. 


their strength 

The making of size should not be done in the listless 
manner used by many Ingredients should be 
accurately weighed, and not dumped in by the pailful 
or shovelful. Definite results are desired, and therefore 
reasonable care should be exercised in making the mix. 


dressers. 


In most instances live steam is used in cooking; con- 


sequently an allowance should be made for condensation 


when beginning the mix. First fill the kettle about 
two-thirds full of cold or lukewarm water, start the 
agitation, and add the entire amount of starch. If you 


are making a 200-gal. batch and are using 75 Ib. of 
starch to 100 gal. of finished size, add 175 Ib. of starch 
to about 135 water in the kettle; agitate 
thoroughly, making a smooth, milky solution; and then 
gradually turn on the steam. 


gal. of 


Thorough Cooking Necessary * 


Be sure that the starch is thoroughly cooked and 
gelatinized. Thin-boiling starches should be boiled for 
at least 30 min. in order to break them down properly. 
Do not be misled at times and mistake the steam blowing 
through the heavy mass for the boiling process. If a 
temperature control is not attached to the cooking tank, 
take the temperature of the batch by means of 
mometer. 


a ther- 
The writer has seen instances where it was 
but 
was found to be 
seven or eight degrees below the boiling point. 

\iter the batch has been thoroughly cooked, add the 
softener, bring the batch to the required volume, and 
again cook for 5 to 10 min. 


believed that the solution Was boiling thoroughly : 


when the temperature was taken, it 


Some authorities believe 
that it is best to add the softener after the starch has 
been thoroughly gelatinized. Their contention is that 
if it is added earlier in the process, the grease forms a 
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coating around some of the starch, keeping out the 
heat and preventing a thorough cooking. 

It is well to caution against adding raw starch to a 
batch that is being cooked, in order to bring it up to a 
certain consistency. Starch added to hot or boiling water 
can never be thoroughly gelatinized. Globules of starch 
are formed that are cooked only on the outside and they 
can never be broken down, no matter how much cooking 
they are subjected to. These globules cause a great 
amount of shedding at the slasher and on the looms. 
They also cause no end of trouble in the weave room, 
increasing the number of loom stops and reducing pro- 
duction materially. 

There seems to be no hard-and-fast rule regarding the 
amount of softener to be used; therefore each mill uses 
what it deems best. In Europe a great deal of research 
has been done along these lines, particularly in Great 
Britain. The British cotton Research Association found 
that up to 5% of softener did not appreciably reduce the 
adhesiveness of the starch, but beyond that figure there 
was a gradual reduction in the strength of the starch 
film. It is believed, however, that in batches where 1 Ib. 
or more ot starch is used to 1 gal. of size, the softener 
can be increased above 5% and the strength of the starch 
maintained. 

Slashing Is Important Process 


After a good sizing solution has been made, we look 
to the slasher to complete the work of sizing the warp. 
This is a large bulky, homely machine which at times 
seems to be kept running only because of precedent. 
Some mills place little importance on warp sizing, when 
as a matter of fact, it is one of the most important 
processes in the manufacture of textiles. Many mills 
have found after a time that their low production was 
due to poor dressing and not to poor spinning and 
weaving. 

How many times have we seen a mill dressing a heavy 
set when the warp was literally pulling the drying 
cylinder? Between the size box and the drying cylinder 
the yarn was as tight as a piano string and was badl\ 
stretched while thoroughly drenched with size. After 
passing over the drying cylinders, the warp shrank con- 
siderably because it was dried under tension and _ lost 
a great amount of strength and elasticity. Breaking tests 
made with such yarn showed it to be no stronger than the 
unsized. The slasher should be so geared that there is 
no strain on the warp and at the same time no whip or 
slack between the size box and the cylinder. A poorly 
spun yarn if well dressed will give better results on the 
loom than a well-spun yarn poorly dressed. 
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Important factors in warp 

sizing are judicious selec- 

tion and proper application 
of the starch 


Give proper attention to slashing, and weaving costs 
will be greatly reduced. 

One of the important parts of the slasher is the 
squeeze roll. This roll forces the starch into the warp; 
and the weight of this roll should correspond to the set. 
Theoretically a mill should have a squeeze roll of dif- 
ferent weight for each set, but such a procedure would be 
expensive. A safe rule to follow is to have a roll on 
the slasher of sufficient weight to take care of the 
heaviest set. Multiply the square root of the weight of 
1 yd. of warp by 1,000 to find the correct weight of 
the squeeze roll. 


Heavy Set Needs More Size 


It goes without saying that a heavy set cannot be 
properly sized as quickly as a light one. The heavy 
set needs more size than a light one, and consequently, a 
longer time in the size box and on the drying cylinders. 
\ set of 4,000 ends of 20s yarn in which we wish 10% 
of size will take a longer time on the slasher than a set 
of 5,860 ends of 40s yarn. The slasher production 
should always be figured if there is any great change 
made in the number of ends or the count of the yarn 
when laying in a new set. 

The warp should be well immersed in the size box 
and the temperature at this point maintained between 
190 and 195° F. 

Breaking tests should not be taken as the final word 

passing judgment on a sized warp, but they can be 
used as a means to an end rather than an end in them- 
selves. If several skeins are reeled off as the yarn 
comes through the slasher and these broken on the 
tensile-strength testing machine, one can learn to some 

sree just how the size is going to work. If a mill has 


single-strand breaking machine, this can be used in 
conjunction with the skein machine when doing research 
work, 

\n important point to note in addition to the increase 
in breaking strength of the yarn is the reduction in elas- 
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Because of the nature of starch, it will reduce 


ticity. 
the elasticity of the yarn; nevertheless the mill should 
endeavor to retain as much elasticity as possible in the 
sized warp. A yarn with a reasonable amount of 
stretch is going to give much better results on the looms 
than one with practically no elasticity and greater 
strength. 


Sizing Influences Elasticity 


Cotton yarns ranging between 20s and 30s have an 
elasticity ranging from 4.5 to 5%. As the count of the 
yarn increases, the elasticity diminishes ; and we find that 
yarns ranging between 60s and 80s have an elasticity of 
3.5 to 3.8%, and those above 120s range between 2 and 
3%. A good sizing starch should reduce the elasticity 
of a yarn not more than 20 or 25%. 

In the tests listed below it can readily be seen that the 
starch was used in varying amounts ranging from 75 to 
80 Ib. to 100 gal. of finished size. On heavy and difficult 
weaves, such as 128 sley and 130 pick, at least 1 Ib. of 
starch was used to 1 gal. of finished size. It is false 
economy to curtail on the amount of starch used, when 
it is the most important ingredient of the mix, and next 
to water, the cheapest. 

In sizing a 22s yarn the following formula was used: 
280 Ib. of thin-boiling starch and 14 lb. of softener made 
up to 3605 gal. The average regain in breaking strength 
of the sized yarn over the unsized yarn was 31%. 

In sizing a 30s yarn of 2,178 ends the following for- 
mula was used: 300 Ib. of thin-boiling starch and 20 lb. 
of softener made up to 365 gal. The regain in breaking 
strength of the sized yarn over the unsized yarn 
was 34%. 

Warp sizing today is a definite process in the manu- 
facture of textiles and should be given serious consid- 
eration by agent and superintendent alike. In many 
instances poor weaving and low production are due to 
improper slashing and poor size, and not to poorly 
spun yarn and the looms. 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


+ + 
Wages vs. Mill Operation 


mi 
Editory Qverseers’ Round-Table: 

I am strongly opposed to the policy of cutting wages as an 
emergency measure to keep a factory running full time dur- 
ing a period of industrial depression. 

While some temporary benefit may accrue to both the 
employer and employee by such action it would only be at 
the expense of other employers and employees in the indus- 
try. And what was intended only as a temporary reduction 
will become a permanent wage scale when other units in 
the industry make reductions, as they will be forced to do if 
they are to retain their share of the current business. 

The probable unfavorable reaction to such a program far 
outweighs any immediate advantages. J. R. Coox. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE WORKERS should accept a wage reduction if the mill 
promises steady work for a few months. What is the result 
if they do not accept? Bills piling up, homes lost, etc. 

There is hardly a mill that will cut unless it is necessary. 
I have seen mills take orders at a loss just to keep the work- 
ers employed steadily. 

In my opinion, Pete has not had to bear up under much 
or he would not be so radical in his views on wage reduc- 
tions. It is far better to be working today, and counting on 
the future which seems bright for the textile worker. 

Joun PICcONE. 


Hiring a Discharged Employee 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

My PERSONAL convictions are that under certain circum- 
stances a man should be given a second chance. As I see 
it, a man would be acting in sheer folly to refuse to hire a 
good man just because he had been fired once. 

There are many men, like the one Hank describes, who 
are egotists and need just this kind of a jolt to bring them 
to their senses. With an intelligent man a jolt of this kind 
usually turns the trick and it has been my experience that 
a good man who has been fired and re-hired often makes 
the most valuable employee. 

I agree with Bill that discharging is a serious thing, but 
just because you rehire a few good men is no reason why 
the workers should jump to the conclusion that firing does 
not mean anything, G. G. Hurp 
Editor, Overseers’ Round 1 thle: 


i¢ 
I BELIEVE in re-hiring a discharged worker unless I have 
discharged him, or her, for being a labor agitator. 
There are times when you will discharge an operator and 
later find out that the worker was not really to blame for the 
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About Running Smalfsi 


the Spirit of Christmas,” Superintendent 


Chase grinned, “and he loosened up and bought us 


7 WENT in and told the treasurer all about 


this large box of cigars and this box of candy. 
Then the president kicked through and said to have 
the meeting down here at the club instead of at the 
mill so we could have a bit to eat after we discussed 
the affairs of the nation. Dive into the cigars and 
candy. Now, I think that I have done my share 
for this meeting so some one of you will have to 
start the discussion.” 

“This candy,” Andy spoke with difficulty through 
a mouthful, “reminds me of the old problem of 
allowing candy to be sold in the mill. Every once 
in a while someone sets up a stand in a mill and 
sells candy, chewing tobacco, cookies and such 
things. I’ve been wondering whether it is a good 
or bad thing.” 

“Now I'll tell a story, if you want me to,” Bill 
looked around. “Since you insist,” he continued as 
nothing but groans greeted him, “I'll oblige. I 
worked in a mill where men in different depart- 
ments found it possible to pick up a little money on 
the side by running a stand such as Andy speaks 
of. One lad who chased orders around the mill was 
sort of a traveling store and did a rushing business, 


Well, 


it wasn’t long before these big business men found 


sometimes making as much as $15 a week. 


they could do a bigger business by granting credit 
so they had little books with the names of folks 
Pretty 
soon they had to spend most of their time running 


that owed the stand money written down. 
around trying to collect. And pretty soon others 
thought they’d get in on the easy money and set up 
competing stands. Then there were squabbles and 
stories of one man sneaking around and kicking his 
About this time the man- 
agement stepped in and said that the whole thing 


was being abused and the stands would have to 


competitor’s stand over. 


close up. However, a little later when everyone 


trouble. In this case should the overseer hold the hammer 
over the worker’s head just because he has discharged him 
or her? I say, “No.” We are all human and should live 
and let live. 

An overseer in a mill situated in a large city could get 
away with not re-hiring his discharged help for awhile, but 
it would not be long before he got a black eye with the 
workers. And then how about a small town where there 
is only enough experienced help to run the mill? 

A man who can manage help to good advantage is what 
[ call a good overseer. There are too many overseers who 
think that just because they are boss the help should manage 
themselves. 

I have a worker I can go to and say, “John, you’ve got 
to work overtime tonight,” and John will say, “O.K.” 
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had forgotten, stands would start up again and the 
whole thing would be gone through again.” 
“The moral of this tale which you have been so 

























lucky to hear,” Bill went on, “is to have an abso- 
lute rule against selling anything in the mill. Eng’ 
force the rule absolutely and you'll save a lot of 
trouble.” 

“Now,” Pete laughed, “I'll finish the story. 
When Bill got fired from that mill because he took 
candy away from the operatives and ate it himself, 
| got the job. Being a wise lad I knew that you 
couldn't stop people being hungry at times and 
wanting a bit of candy or something. I also knew 
that candy would be bootlegged if it wasn’t sold in 
the open. So I got the company to buy some vend- 
ing machines to sell candy, chewing gum, and so 
forth, and had them put in the different depart- 
ments. Any profits went to some charity. Gentle- 
men, I ask you, wasn’t that a good plan?” 


® 


Do you think that operatives should be 
allowed to run candy stands in the 
plant, that they should be absolutely for- 
hidden, or that the company should run 
them? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





| said it to James in the same words he might answer, 


“No overtime for me tonight.” But if I said, “James, I 
ould like you to stay and take that cut off as they want 
ship it out tomorrow,” he would be willing to work all 
ght to please me. CHARLES. 
ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 
A DISCHARGE should be the last resort in restoring discip- 
ie. It is the most important weapon that the employer has 
er his employees and it should not be abused or used care- 
ssly so that its true meaning is dulled. The employees 
iould always fear and respect this privilege of the superior. 
There are many other ways of punishing forceful enough 
bring about a change in the average person. Of course, 


ere are a few people who are so set or nonchalant 
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that they cannot be changed by the greatest psychologists or 
the most powerful disciplinarian. For these there is only 
one resource left by which the desired result can be brought 
about and that is discharge—and let it be final. There should 
be no compromise after an employer has given a worker 
the “key to the street,” unless it is desired to tear down 
the morale of the concern. “TNCOGNITO.” 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THERE PROBABLY are exceptional cases where it may be 
advisable to rehire a person you have discharged, but as 
a general rule I would not consider it at all. You are only 
inviting trouble. 

People seldom change their ways and you will find they 
will retain those very shortcomings you discharged them 
for. I believe a poor operator will stay that way, and you 
can usually tell if a person will be any good even while 
he is only learning the job.. The same stands good for tardi- 
ness, smoking and other offences. 

The chief question to consider is the prestige of your 
position, and you certainly lose some c it when you rehire 
discharged help. It is about on a par with petting a child 
after just punishing it. W.F.P 


Presents to Overseers 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I Must agree with Pete. I don’t think that the help should 
be allowed to get together and give presents to their over- 
seers, for the following reasons: 

1. Many of thé employees have large families and find it 
hard to make ends meet. 

2. There maybe some of the employees who do not 
approve of thé practice and give unwillingly for fear that 
they would be cfiticised, or that the overseer would hold it 
against them. 

3. It is possible that some of the help might expect special 
favors. 

4. There might be an overseer who would not receive a 
present for one reason or another and he would be em- 
barrassed. 

5. Some overseers have more workers, and higher paid 
workers, and would thus receive costlier presents than the 
others. 

6. If the overseer wished to return the favor it would: be 
very costly. 

I think that if the help run their jobs, are loyal and treat 
the overseer with respect he should be thankful and not 
expect anything more. L. A. E_more, 

Overseer Carding, Rhodhiss Mills. 


© 


Summary of Discussion 
on Re-hiring a Discharged Worker 


The question of whether a discharged worker 
should ever be re-hired brought a large re- 
sponse and a marked difference of opinion. 
Those absolutely opposing re-hiring constituted 
26.5% of the contributions, while almost the 
same identical percentage, 26.3%, believed that 
re-hiring was often advantageous. The re- 
mainder, 47.2%, were of the opinion that re-hir- 
ing should be done only in very rare, excep- 
tional cases. Those opposing stated that a man 
should not be fired until every means of cor- 
rection had been tried and in that case firing 
should be permanent, while those approving 
re-hiring in some cases stated that a hard and 
fast rule was often unjust. 
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eo A. CANNON, president of the 
4 Cannon Mills Co., of Kannapolis, 
N. C., will give his annual New Year’s eve 
banquet in honor of Company E, 120th 


Infantry, at the Hotel Concord, at Concord, 
MN: &., Dec. 31. 


W. A. Erwin, president of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., has gone to 
California to spend several weeks. 


Jutes L. ForEmMaAN has been elected a 
director of the Onondaga Silk Corp., Syr- 


acuse, N. Y. 


Ex-sENATOR Ezra D1xon, president of 
the Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
R. L., is the youngest Civil War veteran 
in the state of Rhode Island. A _ clear 
claim to this distinction was established at 
a recent luncheon in which several depart- 
ment commanders of the G. A. R. par- 
ticipated. On the day of the luncheon, 
former Senator Dixon announced that he 
was celebrating his 81st birthday; the next 
youngest veteran is 82. It is understood 
that Mr. Dixon’s claim also extends \ 
Massachusetts. 


W S. PEPPERELL, assistant treasurer of 
e Grosvenor Dale Co., and treasurer 
ot Warren Mfg. Co., has confirmed the 
reports that he had resigned these offices 
together with directorship in these com- 
panies, effective Dec. 31, 1930. Mr. Pep- 
perell has been with the Grosvenor Dale 
Co. for the last nine years, the entire time 
as treasurer of the Warren Mfg. Co. He 
is president of Southern New England 


Textile Association, president of Cotton 
WW aste Associates. He is also a director 
in the Cotton-Textile Institute. For 20 


years previous to his joining the Grosvenor 
Dale Co., he was with the Draper Corp. 


JoserHu C, 


Coss, formerly secretary of 
the Southern 


Textile Association, Char- 
lotte, N. C., but now representing Shambow 
Shuttle Co., and other manufacturers of 
mill supplies, and Miss Marcaret McCas- 


KILL, Greenville, S. C., were married 
Dec. a7. 

FRANK J. Hace, for many years general 
agent and now vice-president in Saco- 
Lowell Shop, in honor of the 50th anni- 


versary of his connection with the com- 
pany, was presented with a silver smoking 
set at an informal dinner held Dec. 17, at 
the Pettee Inn, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Many old-time employes as well as officials 
of the company were present to 


congrat- 
ulate Mr. Hale on his long service. 


ArtHUR D. WINDLE, treasurer of the 
\. D. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., chair- 
man of the selectmen of that town, an- 
nounces he is not to be a candidate for 
re-election. 

F. W. SMmaruers, secretary of the 


Wadesboro, N. C., chamber of commerce, 
will become connected with the American 
Enka Corp., at Enka, N. C., the first of 
the year. 


G. B. Howarp, secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C., 
has been elected president of the Ruther- 
ford County (N. C.) Club. 
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W.S. Pepperell, who has re- 


signed as assistant treasurer 


of the Grosvenor Dale Co., 
and treasurer of the arren 


Mfg. Co. 


At the annual meeting of Bruck Silk 
Mills, Ltd., held recently in Montreal, 
L. S. LEE, superintendent of the company’s 
plant was appointed a director, succeeding 
\. G. YEoMAN, who recently resigned. The 
old directors who were re-elected were: 
D. W. Partripce, M. L. Wriirams, J. 
SHEVELL, F. G. Busu, W. P. CREAGH, 
I. I. Bruck, E. W. Jackson and Lt.-Cor. 
C. N. MONSARRAT. 

JosepH PERNICK, of 


Cuba and other southern 
They expect to be away 


are leaving for 
parts on Dec. 27. 
for several months. 


V. M. MontTGoMERrY, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Gainesville (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, has been elected a director 
ot the Gainesville chamber of commerce. 


Mitton BirMAN of the sales department 
of the American Glanzstoff Corp., has been 
transferred to a similar position with the 
American Bemberg Corp., in New York. 


ANDREW M. Smiru,, Chicago representa- 
tive for the Duplan Silk Corp., for the last 
ten years, has resigned, effective at once. 
Prior to joining the Duplan company Mr. 
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Maspeth, L. [., 


dealer in textile machinery, and his wife 


Smith was affiliated with the Stehli Silk 
Corp. for many years. 


W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Associa 
tion, was the principal speaker at thx 


Christmas banquet given at Dunean Mills 
in Greenville, S. C., Dec. 18, which was 
attended by about 150 employes and execu- 
tives of the plant. 


C. W. Ewnsicn, who is in charge of th 
selling office of Ensign Cotton Mills, For- 
syth, Ga., with offices in New York, and 
Mrs. EnsiGcn have left for a two weeks’ 
motor trip visiting Mr. Ensign’s home at 
Forsyth and other points in the South. 


A. STANLEY LLEWELLYN, manager, 
Wateree Mills of The Kendall Co., Cam- 
den, S. C., state commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, addressed the Greenville (S. C.) 
post of that organization Dec. 15. 


Leon W. CAMPBELL, for many years gen- 
eral manager of the Woonsocket (R. I.) 
Machine & Press Co., is now associated 
with H. & B. American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., in charge of development 
work. 


J. E. CAMPBELL, formerly of the Russell 
Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed designer with Auburn Mills, 
Dominion Woolens & Worsteds, L[td., 
Peterboro. 


Cari S. 
at the 
Bros., 
Mass. 


SALINGER, former 
Linwood ( Mass.) 
Inc., is now 


paymaster 
Mill of Whitin 


located in Monson, 


LEAVERNE LACKEY, cotton grader and 
classer of the federal department of agri- 
culture, who has been stationed at the 
offices of the state warehouse commissioner 
in Columbia, S. C., since last September, 
has completed his work. During that time 
he had graded and classed free of any 
charge thousands of bales of cotton for 
South Carolina farmers and buyers. 


J. Pearce has been made production 
3. manager for Springfield (Tenn.) 
Woolen Mills. Mr. Pearce is a descendant 
of the founder of the Pearce Mfg. Co., 
Latrobe, Pa., and was connected with that 
company for 25 years, during 12 of which 
he was general manager. He succeeds the 
late JULIAN TALIAFERRO, who died suddenly 
a few weeks ago. 


RAYMOND SAWYER, of Fort Plain, N. Y., 
has assumed his new duties as the super- 
intendent of the knitting department of the 
Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Products Co. 


Joun S. Keere, president, and other 
officials of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
as well as officials of the U. S. Steel Corp., 
the parent organization, made an inspection 
of the works in the Worcester, Mass., 
district on Dec. 17. President Keefe was 
host at a luncheon to the industrial leaders 
of the city at the Worcester Club at noon, 
at which one of the speakers was Dr. 
Homer Gace, president of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. JoHN F. TINSLEY, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, accom- 
panied the visiting officials on their tour 
of inspection, he having been superintend- 
ent of the South Works of the Americat 
Steel & Wire Co., before going to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles. 











HeErBert C. GATES, who recently became 
general superintendent of the Lawrence 
Mig. Co., Lowell, Mass., has been suc- 
ceeded as superintendent in the Ware Val- 
ley Mfg. Co., Ware, by JAmEs F. NIELps, 
Jr., former superintendent and manager of 
the Birge Co., Bristol, Conn. 


The following changes have become 
effective at the plant of the Enterprise 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills: G. W. Meptock has 
resigned as night superintendent of spin- 
ning, and H. C. Knicut has been promoted 
to this position to succeed Mr. Medlock. 
B. H. Maynarp, formerly of Nashville, 
Tenn., has been made superintendent of 
the day spinning department of this com- 
pany. H. H. Etzrncton, formerly of 
Knoxville, Tenn., has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of the night weaving depart- 
ment. 


WiiiaM NEBEL, president and treasurer 
of the Nebel Hosiery Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C., entertained the employes, number- 
ing about 250, at a most enjoyable turkey 
dinner after the plant closed down, Dec. 
23, for the Christmas holidays. This 
has been the custom of Mr. Nebel for 
seven years. 


WILLIAMS, 
been in 


PIERCE 
who_ has 


Albemarle, 
Australia for 


mn Ge, 


several 


Alfred Crawford 


Alfred Crawford, vice-president and 
treasurer, Boger & Crawford, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Lincolnton, N. C., died Dec. 
18 at his home in Norristown, Pa., after a 
brief illness. He was 44 years old. Mr. 
Crawford, who was one of the country’s 
leading mercerizers, spent most of his life 
in the textile field. In partnership with 
Robert C. Boger, president of the firm, he 
started the business in a small way and it 
has grown without interruption. Many 
advances in manufacture have been an- 
nounced by the firm, in which Mr. Craw- 
ford took an important part. Among these 
was the spinning for the first time on a 
commercial scale in this country of cotton 
yarns as fine as 200s. Mr. Crawford was 
widely known in knitting centers. He was 
vice-president of the Manton Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. and a director in the Atlantic 
Mutual Co. Surviving him are his widow, 
a son, one brother and his mother. 


Grinnell Willis 


Grinnell Willis, aged 82 years, philan- 
thropist and founder of Grinnell Willis Co., 
New York, dry goods, died at his home 
in Morristown, N. J., on Dec. 20, after 
being ill for a week. After graduating 
from Harvard in 1870 Mr. Willis entered 
the dry goods business and then organized 
his own company from which he retired 
15 years ago. The firm was succeeded by 
Watts, Stebbins & Co., and by Ridley 
Watts & Co. Mr. Willis was the donor of 
the Morristown Free Public Library. He 
was a member of the Morristown Club, 
Morris County Golf Club, and Pine Valley 
Club. He is survived by his widow, two 
daughters, a brother and a sister. 


Norman A. Galt 


_ Norman A. Galt, president and manag- 
ing director of the Hampton Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., died at his home in 






months, has returned to Albemarle where 
he has again assumed his duties with the 
Wiscassett Mills, a position he formerly 
held and which he resigned to take the 
trip made in the interest of a textile manu- 
facturing plant which had opened a branch 
plant in Australia. 


c: HARLES F. Heap, formerly superintend- 
ent of Lincoln Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., will on Jan. 1 become advisory super- 
intendent of Massasoit Mfg. Co., Fall River. 


L. C. Harmon, superintendent of plant 
No. 10, Cannon Mills, Concord, N. C., has 
been transferred to plant No. 6, of the 
same company in a similar capacity. He 
succeeds W. B. Bruton. 


J. B. HornensALt has assumed his new 
duties as superintendent of the Cleveland 
Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


C. C. Rossrns, Jr., has been made super- 
intendent of the Robbins Knitting Co., 
High Point, N. C. 


Louts H. Tatcott, who since June, 1926, 


has been superintendent of the Pondicherry 
Woolen Mill, at Bridgton, Me., has been 


Obituary 





Alfred Crawford 


Montreal recently. He was 51 years old, 
and was previously connected with G. H. 
Harrower & Co., which was taken over 
several years ago by Canadian Converters. 


Edward Hartley 


Edward Hartley, for 18 years an over- 
seer at the Linwood (Mass.) mill of 
Whitin Bros., Inc., and later with the 
Lockwood Co., Waterville, Me., died sud- 
denly at his home in Waterville, Dec. 15. 
He was born in Clitheroe, England, June 
18, 1875, and lived in this country about 
50 years. He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. He leaves a widow, a daughter 
andason. Burial was in Whitinsville, Mass. 
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transferred to the Farnsworth Co., Lisbon 
Centre, Me. This mill specializes in flan- 
nels, shirtings and dress goods. Mr. Tal- 
cott will be succeeded at the Pondicherry 
mill by Frank Barstow, Pittsfield, Mass. 


WittrAm McCLhowup is now superintend- 
ent of the Houser Mfg. Co., Cherryville, 
Ne, 


H. R. WittrAms has entered upon new 
duties as superintendent of the Harris & 
Covington Hosiery Mills, High Point, N.C. 


WittraAm A. Martin has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Nieber Mills, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., to accept a similar 
position with the Coe Woolen Co., in the 
same city. 


JosEpH Core, overseer of the cloth de- 
partment of the Blackstone (Mass.) Mill 
of the Lonsdale (R. I.) Co., for the last 
15 years, has resigned. 


R. J. Apams, formerly of Opelika, Ala., 
is now overseer of the spinning depart- 
ment of the Central plant of the Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Victor JOHNSON, overseer of dyeing for 
the Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Coe 
Woolen Co., Worcester, Mass. 


David N. Mosessohn 


David N. Mosessohn, executive chairman 


of the Associated Dress Industries of 
America and a foremost figure in the 
American clothing industry since he 
founded that association in 1918, died 


Tuesday evening at his home in New York 
City. He was 47 years old, and was a 
member of many sectarian and fraternal 
organizations. He started his career as a 
newspaper reporter in Oregon. Leading 
men in New York public life attended the 
funeral services, Thursday. Mr. Moses- 
sohn is survived by his widow, a son, Boris, 
a recent graduate of the University of 
Michigan and Harvard University, and a 
brother, M. Mosessohn, executive chair- 
man of the United Women’s Wear League 
of America. 


James Fagan 


James Fagan, overseer of weaving at the 
former Hecla Mill of the American Woolen 
Co., Uxbridge, Mass., for 40 years until 
his retirement several years ago, died at 
his home there Dec. 16, following a brief 
illness. He was 83 years old, a native 
of Ireland and had lived in Uxbridge 45 
years. He leaves three daughters. 


Delbert A. McDowell 


Delbert A. McDowell, aged 61 years, 
secretary-treasurer of the Merrill Silk Co., 
Hornell, N. Y., and connected with that 
concern for 20 years, died at his home 
there, Dec. 19. He was mayor of Hornell 
and prominently identified with social and 
fraternal organizations in southern New 


York. 


A. C. Miller 


A. C. Miller, 82 years old, retired textile 
manufacturer, died at his home in Shelby, 
N. C., Dec. 16, after a brief illness. He 
was buried in the Presbyterian church 
graveyard. 
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Cotton 


Alabama Mills Co., Greenville, Ala., 
plant is now operating on a 55-hour per 
week day schedule and 50-hour night 
schedule. 


Goodyear-Clearwater Mill, Cedartown 
and Rockmart, Ga., are running on a 
full-time production schedule at both 
plants, to be continued for an indefinite 
period 


Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills have 


just installed 24 Stafford looms which 
will enable the plant to manufacture 
90-in. roods 


Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, 
Ga., will begin the first of the year re- 
placing some of their machinery. No 
expansion program is planned. 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 


are now operating on a five-day per 
week schedule, having increased from 
three and four days per week to five 
days 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., No. 4, New Hol- 


land, Ga., is having the machinery of 
two picker rooms moved to the third 
floor of the plant and will fill up the 
fourth pick-room with spinning frames 


SO as 


to enable the plant to dispense 
with night spinning. 


Border City Mfg. Co., Fall River, 
Mass., has adopted an increased produc- 
tion schedule, placing 300 additional 
looms in service. The new basis will 


be continued for an indefinite time. 


Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., 


will 


pay a bonus of 8% on each employee's 
wages, the amount to be determined 
about Jan. 8. <A quarterly dividend of 


07 + 
= /¢ © 


stockholders has been declared. 

Consolidated Textiles Corp., Pilot 
Division, Raleigh, N. C., has closed down 
for a week during the Christmas _ holi- 
days, and will resume production on a 
full-time schedule immediately  there- 
after, following the same schedule which 


has been operative for some time past. 


Ranlo (N. C.) Mfg. Co., which has 
been on a curtailment program, has re- 
sumed full-time operating schedule. 

Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., in connec- 
tion with developing and improving its 
product, has installed the latest method 
of oil spraying of cotton, an outfit sup- 
plied by Borne Scrymser Co., New 


York 


The Kendall Co., has announced plans 


to build 61 new re sidences for operatives 


at Paw Creek, N. C., and Newberry, 
S. 4 The total cost will be approxi- 
mately $152,000. It was stated that 23 
houses will be erected at Paw Creek 


and the remainder at Newberry. 


Consolidated Textile Corp., Bonham, 


Tex., 1s arranging for the closing of its 
local mills for an indefinite period. Local 
business men have started a movement 
to raise capital to purchase the prop- 
erty, reorganize the mill and resume 


production under new ownership. 


Carl Stohn of Canada, Ltd., Granby 
(Que., Can has broken ground for a 


*IJndicates previous me ntion of project. 
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NEWS 


about 


MILLS 


large mill addition to more than double 
present capacity, reported to cost over 
$150,000, with machinery. 


*Miller Textile Mills, Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, are said to be arranging for the 
early rebuilding of plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire with loss reported at 
close to $110,000, including building, ma- 
chinery and stock. 


Wool 


Daniels Mfg. Co., East Brookfield, 
Mass., has returned to a full weekday 
operating schedule for the first time in 
six months with a slight cut in wages, 
the amount varying in the different de- 
partments. The company guarantees 
steady work for a period of at least ten 
weeks without night work. 


Waterman Worsted Co., recent pur- 
chaser of the Devonshire Mills, Goff’s 
Falls, N. H., is said to be arranging to 
begin operations at the latter plant on 
or before Jan. 1, giving employment to 
about 150 workers. 


Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co., East Roch- 
ester, N. H., has resumed production 
after a shutdown of two months’ dura- 
tion. Some of the departments, it is 
said, will be operated nights. The mill 
is controlled by Parker, Wilder Co. and 
employs about 250 workers. 


*Clear-Spring Worsted Mills, Doyles- 
town, Pa., are considering the early re- 
building of their plant, recently de- 
stroyed by fire with loss of about $250,- 
000, including buildings, equipment and 
stock. 


Brunswick Worsted Mills, Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., recently organized with a 
capital of $35,000, and 750 shares of 
stock, no par value, to operate a local 
mill, will be represented by Henry C. 
Haskell, 40 Sessions St., Providence, 


R. I., one of the incorporators. Other 
incorporators include Robert L. Hof- 
fines, Jr., and Roger B. Coulter. 


Southern Worsted Corp., Greenville, 
S. C., has passed into the control of 
Herbert Lawton & Co., selling agents, 
of New York City. The change will be 
effective Jan. 1 at which time J. W. 
Newkirk of Patterson & Greenough, 
who has been in charge of the selling of 
the Southern Worsted line will join the 
Herbert Lawton organization. 





Knit 


Los Angeles, Cal. Concerning the 
reported removal to this city of Ameri- 
can Hosiery Co., Inc., New Britain, 
Conn., and American Full-Fashioned 
Silk Hosiery Co., of Paterson, N. J., 
Henry P. Platt, general manager of 
Robert Morton Organ Co., confirms the 
report that the latter’s plant occupying 
a plot of about five acres in Vannuys, 
a suburb of Los Angeles, has been sold 
to Pacific Hosiery Mills Co., Inc., but 
final papers are still in escrow awaiting 
actual completion of the sale. Arthur 
L. James is named as acting for Eastern 
interests and it is stated 100 machines 
making full-fashioned hosiery are to be 
installed with provision for 600 em- 
ployees working three shifts. 


Monmouth Knitting Mills, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., have leased space in the in- 
dustrial building at 102 Murray St., total- 
ing about 5,000 sq.ft. floor space, and 
will remove their mill from the building 
at 45-47 Monmouth St., to the new 
location, where it is expected to increase 
operations. 


Trenton, N. J. The former local 
Taubel Knitting Mills, consisting of two 
three-story structures on block bounded 


by Adeline, Elm and Grand Sts., and 
Chestnut Ave., have been purchased 
from F. A. Straus & Co., Inc., by the 
Regal Doll Mfg. Co., 200 Fifth Ave., 


New York, and will be occupied by new 
owner for another line of manufacture. 


Newark, N. J. Isadore Berger, oper- 
ating a knitting mill at 579 South 
Eleventh St., has asked bids on general 
contract for a one-story top addition to 
present two-story mill, 37x80 ft., re- 
ported to cost about $10,000, exclusive 
of equipment. Warren & Warren, 31 
Clinton St., Newark, are architects. 


Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point, 
N. C., recently purchased the entire 
seamless hosiery manufacturing equip- 
ment of the Griffin (Ga.) Hosiery Mills, 
according to Charles L. Amos, pro- 
prietor of the former concern. It was 
stated that 96 knitting machines, 23 
loopers and 8 sewing machines would be 
transferred immediately to Melrose Hos- 
iery Mills plant No. 2 and placed in 
operation, providing employment for ap- 
proximately 100 additional workers. The 
Griffin Hosiery Mills have engaged in 
the manufacture of full-fashioned hos- 
iery as well as 220, 260 and 280-needle 
women’s seamless hosiery. The full- 
fashioned unit is not involved in this 
transfer. 


*Bossong Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ashe- 
boro, N. C., are now producing in ex- 
cess of 5.500 dozen pairs of hosiery per 
month. When the addition is completed 
the production will be 15,000 dozen pairs 
per month. 


Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point, 
N. C., have purchased the machinery and 
equipment of the seamless hosiery de- 
partment of the Griffin (Ga.) Hosiery 


Mills, and are moving same to High 
Point. The lot consists of 96 knitters, 
23 loopers and eight sewing machines. 


Julius Kayser Corp., through its sub- 
sidiary, the Sterling Silk Glove Co., of 
Bangor, Pa., has purchased the Amalga- 
mated Silk Corp. property at Fourth and 
Whitehall Sts., Allentown, Pa., for $32,- 





000, this figure being bid by representa- 
tives of the Sterling company during 
the sale, authorized by the bankruptcy 
trustees, held Dec. 18. Announcement 
was also made by a representative of 
the Kayser Corp. that the 225 persons 
who were employed at the Amalga- 
mated mill would be retained and steps 
will be taken for the expansion of the 
mills. Facilities will be started with a 
view of putting its production on a basis 
where 400 persons will be employed. It 
was also announced that the present 
Kayser unit in Allentown, the R. J. 
Hoffman Co., making rayon underwear, 
would be moved to the new property 
before spring, while the operating unit 
will be the Sterling Silk Glove Co., The 
Allentown plant will be known as the 
Julius Kayser Silk Mill of Allentown, 
with H. T. Schroeder, superintendent of 
the Hoffman company, in full charge of 
operations. The Hoffman company em- 
ploys about 75 persons. 


Lebanon, Pa. One hundred and fifty 
persons, of whom 60% will be women, 
will be employed after Jan. 15, in this 
city, in a mill for the manufacture of 
rayon fabrics, to be located at Twelfth 
and Walnut Sts. The Bell Knitting 
Mills, of New York, have taken over 
the building owned by the Schwarzen- 
bach-Huber Co., of New York, and 
occupied by that company until several 
months ago, when operations ceased. 
Koenigsberg Bros. are the proprietors 
of the Bell Mills. Sanford Koenigsberg 
will be Lebanon manager and Jack 
Turner, superintendent of the knitting 
department. 


Betsy Ross Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., have leased a floor in the 
building at 3625-29 North Lawrence St., 
and will occupy for a local plant. 


*Cadet Hosiery Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. David S. Ludlam and Horace 
E. Palmer have been appointed perma- 
nent receivers for this company, in bond 
of $50,000. The first noted was re- 
cently made temporary receiver. Plans 
are under way for a financial reorganiza- 
tion of the company. The financial diffi- 
culty of the company is said to be due 
to the failure of Caldwell & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., bankers, in November. 


Silver-Knit Hosiery Mill, Inc., Kings- 


port, Tenn., is now operating on a 
24-hour basis. Milton Silver, of High 
Point, N. C., is manager. The plant 


was known as Rextex Hosiery Mills and 
was idle for some time before it was 
purchased by Mr. Silver in August. 


Infants’ Socks, Inc., Waupun, Wis. 
Increased production has _ necessitated 
the adding of new looping and seaming 
machines in the plant and the addition 
of 25 more workers. In the future all 
job lots and second and third-grade hose 
for the mills here and in Fond du Lac 
will be handled through the Waupun 
mill. 


Penmans, Ltd., Montreal (Que., Can.) 
contemplates making a substantial in- 
crease in the capacity of its hosiery plant 
to take advantage of the new tariff. 


*Hamilton (Ont., Can.). On Dec. 17, 
the bondholders and the preferred and 
common shareholders of the Zimmerknit 
Co. voted to enter into an agreement 
whereby the York Knitting Mills and 
the Woods Underwear Co., of Toronto, 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


assume the management of the Zimmer- 
knit Co. and Hosiers Ltd., located at 


Woodstock, Ont. Association of these 
firms is expected to bring together sev- 
eral of the most modern spinning and 
knitting plants in Canada. K. W. Har- 
vey will be vice-president of the Woods 
Underwear Co., Ltd. He was formerly 
general manager of the Zimmerknit Co. 
and was founder of the Harvey Knitting 
Co. in Woodstock. J. Douglas Woods, 
general manager of the York Knitting 
Mills, will be the directing head of the 
new organization. It is stated that op- 
erations will be resumed on a larger 
scale at the Hamilton plant. 


Silk 


Seaboard Silk Mills, Elberton, Ga., 
are so rushed with orders that they will 
close down for only one day and two 
nights for the Christmas holidays. 


Pinehurst Silk Mills, Inc., Hemp, 
N. C., are installing 96 new Stafford 
48-in. silk looms and a new Cocker high 


speed warper and creel. Upon com- 
pletion of the installation this plant 
which was recently acquired by J. 


Spencer Love and associates, of Bur- 
lington, N. C., will have 192 looms in 
operation. 


Penn State Silk Mills, Topton, Pa., 
after being idle for one year, have just 
started operation. It is the intention of 
the company to keep adding experienced 
operators until the force is fully com- 
pleted and running on a day and night 
shift. 


Kutztown (Pa.) Silk Co., recently 
formed to take over and operate the 
local silk mill of the Amalgamated Silk 
Corp., has taken out a state charter, 
with initial capital of $25,000. Herman 
J. Zeitsch is president; and Harold 
Mumma, 2350 Walnut St., Allentown, 
Pa., secretary and treasurer. 


Newlands & Co., Ltd., Galt, (Ont., 
Can.), have completed the construction 
of a new one-story addition, and will 
occupy the structure at once. It will be 
used for equipment for the manufacture 
of fine botany yarns. It is expected that 
an increased working force will be em- 
ployed. 


*Western Canada Silks, Ltd., Port 
Moody (B. C., Can.), have acquired 
44 acres of land with trackage facilities. 
The company proposes to erect a silk 
piece goods mill on the site. Consider- 
ably over $250,000 will be expended on 
the project. 


Rayon 


Celanese Corp. of America, An- 
celle, Md., has started production in its 
recently completed new units giving em- 
ployment to approximately 700 addi- 
tional operatives, it is said. 


Finishing 
Textile Dyeing Co. of America, Inc., 


Hawthorne, N. J., is operating its print- 
ing plant in excess of normal capacity, 
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and will hold to this schedule for an 


indefinite period. 


American Printing Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn., is operating on a full day and 
night schedule at the plant of the print 
works, and it was announced that this 
operating schedule would be maintained 
for some time. The weaving depart- 
ment is not operating at the present. 


Miscellaneous 


Alabama Braid Corp., Gadsden, Ala., 
last week put all of the braid looms in 
the plant in operation and expects to be 
operating at capacity about Jan. 1, with 
a force of 300 workers. 


New Haven (Conn.) Textile Corp. 
has been chartered with a capital of 
$100,000 and commences business with 
$52,000 paid in. The incorporators are: 
O. Jean Leca, W. S. Gilman, Clinton, 


Conn., and W. J. McCarthy, New 
Haven. 
Harvey Fibre Carpet Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against this 
company by a number of creditors. 


Donahue Corp. of Canada, Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe (Que., Can.), has taken over 
a new three-story brick building and will 
establish a plant for the manufacture of 
elastic garters, etc. This company is a 
combination of the Donahue Corp., Mil- 
ford, Conn., and the Bridgeport Coach 
Lace Co., Chelsea, Mass. Looms will 
be installed for making coach lace and 
automobile trimmings. Officers of the 
Canadian company are: A. J. Donahue, 
president; H. M. Naramore, treas.; Wm. 
West, managing-director and secretary. 


® 


Textile Patents 


ARTIFICIAL silk spinning machine. 1,781,231. 
Paul Hillebrand, Werdohl, Germany. 
Assigned to Firm Paul Hillebrand, G.M. 
B.- 5a. 


CarpD clothing, Machine for the manufacture 
of. 1,781,383. Jean Gohy, Spa, Belgium. 
Assigned to Despa & Fils, Belgium. 

Corron cleaner. 1,781,343. Floyd D. Roan. 
Newlin, Tex. Assigned to F. D. Roan 
Machine Co. 

COTTONSEED linters, Safety attachment for. 
1,781,061. Paul Honeycutt, Mooresville, 
Nak. 

Fasrics, Method and Apparatus for treat- 
ing with liquids. 1,781,391. Florent 
Hinnekens, Paterson, N. J. Assigned to 
Van Viaandern Machine Co. 

KNITTED cap, And process for making. 
1,781,196. Armin Rosenberg, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Assigned to Reliable Knitting Co. 


KNITTED sweater. 1,781,647. Arthur M. 
Lowenthal, Rochester, N. Y. 
KNITTING machine, Straight frame. 1,780,- 


975. Fritz Israelson, Stockholm, Sweden. 

PRINTING machine. 1,781,395. Fritz John- 
son, Racine, Wis. Assigned to Stephen- 
son Underwear Mills. 

Process of preparing artificial textile prod- 
ucts with reduced luster from _ viscose. 
4. 7S%.018. Theodore Koch, Arnheim, 
Netherlands, 


SPINNING and twisting machine. 
Johann Jacob Aarau, 


TPNTER clip. 1,781,138. William A. Stel- 
ling, Providence, R. I. Assigned to Tex- 
tile Finishing Machinery Co. 

TEXTILE fabrics, Method of _ treating. 
1,781,296. Alexander Milhomme, Ridge- 
field Park, N. J. Assigned to Progressive 
Silk Finishing Co. 

TREATMENT of waste spun or woven textile 
material. 1 T8882 7. Adolphe Lionel 
3urlin, London, England. 


1,781,584. 
Switzerland. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WorLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 
EDITOR. 





Settings for Cotton 
Drawing-Frame Rolls 


Technical Editor: 

We are having a dispute as to whether my drawing 
rolls are properly set. Will you please tell me how 
can prove in a general way that my settings are correct? 
The stock going through my machines contains waste 
of trregular lengths, and therefore I do not believe that 
under any circumstances can I obtain a web which ts 
smooth and free from lumps. (7432) 


The only way to prove that present settings are the 
best is to try others and show that they produce a 
product of a poorer quality. This remark is not written 
in a light vein, for we believe that this homely method 
is the only satisfactory procedure. 

The old rule, which still holds good for metallic rolls 
in some instances, but not so good in many others, is 
to set the second roll from the front roll 4 in. over the 
staple, set the third roll from the second 3 in. over the 
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staple, and set the fourth from the third 4 in. over the 
staple. Some mill men increase these settings by jy 1 
For leather rolls the above rule is practically the same, 
except that the settings are increased jq in.. 


=) 


as is some- 
times done when metallic rolls are used. 

Before going extensively into settings and other related 
matters, we recommend the following procedure for 
making a comparison of webs: Obtain black pieces of 
Break the web down. 
Take a stick with felt on it a little longer than the web 
is wide, and bring out the web with it. Place the card- 
board under the web. When a sufficient sample is 
obtained, lay it on the cardboard. Place this sample aside 
until you obtain a sample of the web with which you 
wish to make a comparison. Black cloth with a short 
nap will be found superior to plain black cardboard. 

Many men who do the setting do not stop to realize 
that bulk of the stock (especially at the back) 
must have a good even bit or hold as it leaves 
each roll. Where heavy weighting is used, 
settings can be somewhat closer; and con- 
versely, some of the weighting can often be 
compensated for by wider settings. 


cardboard about a yard square. 
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Recently the following suggestion was given to a mill 


running waste mixtures: “Close up your second roll to 
your front roll as far as it will go without touching. 
Move back the fourth roll as far as it will go, and then 
set the third roll so that it is about 4 in. less from the 
second than the fourth is from the third.” All settings 
in this recommendation were, of course, intended to be 
from center to center. Possibly the center-to-center 
settings in this arrangement would be something like the 
following, starting at the front: 1,%; in., 1} in., and 24 
in. These settings can be used to good advantage on 
good, even-running cotton up to 14 in. in length. The 
same holds true in the draw-box of a comber or any 
drawing frame on which good cotton is used. 

Sometimes it is possible to overcome thick and thin 
spots by drafting longer, especially on the breaker draw- 
ing when two processes of drawing are used. Roll 
speeds have considerable to do with settings. 

It is practically impossible to produce an even web 
when waste mixtures are run, especially where staples 
or fiber lengths vary from somewhere below 4 in. to 
just under one inch, or longer. 


oa 
Skein-Dyed Wool Is Stained 


Technical Editor: 

We are mailing you under separate cover three skeins 
of wool which are badly stained. We are at a loss to 
determine just what is causing this trouble and _ shall 
appreciate your advice as to what is causing the stain 
and how it may be overcome. (7389) 


These stains are all due to large patches of mineral 
oil, but it is not possible to say what was the origin 
of the oil. It can be stated, however, that the oil is 
free from fine, powdered metal and hence is not from 
bearings or chain drives. It might come from the inside 
of steam or water pipes, being left there by the men 
who cut and threaded the piping. This source of oil 
stains, as well as the cement used in the joints, is a 
common nuisance in new machines. Sometimes resinous 
gums will boil out of the wood in a new machine; but 
these stains are not resinous ; they are straight lubricating 
oil and may be easily washed out with solvent naphtha. 


«¢ 
Warp Shifts in Crepe-de-Chine 


Technical Editor: 

! am sending you a sample of crepe-de-chine made 
of two-thread 20/22, 60/65 turns, filling. I should like 
to know why the warp shifts in this sample. When the 
manufacturer used three-thread 20/22, 60/65 turns, for 
filling, the goods came out perfectly. On the goods woven 
with the two-thread 20/22 for filling, the goods came out 
shifted. (7390) 


We have examined the sample submitted and have 
come to the conclusion that there should be four more 
picks added when using two-thread 20/22 for filling, as 


hlling of this nature shifts easily. When 
using three-thread, we find that it gives 


better coverage in the finishing than the two- 
thread and naturally gives a tighter surface 
or body. We also suggest that the weavers 
be instructed not to lean against the sand 








roller while the loom is in motion. Sometimes the shift- 
ing is caused in the finishing, since there is some differ- 
ence in the shrinking of two-thread and three-thread. 
But we are of the opinion that by using four more picks 
this trouble will be overcome. 


® 


Manufacture of Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are in receipt of an inquiry from Nicaragua, C. A., 
concerning yarns and machinery employed in the manu- 
facture of 220-needle, mercerized cotton stockings, for 
both men and women. We shall appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give us, which we request from you on 
suggestion from the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

(7393) 


We suggest the use of the following yarns in the 
manufacture of men’s half hose of mercerized cotton on 
a 220-needle, 34-in. machine: For the welt or cuff, a 
36/2 mercerized cotton; the leg, 40/2; the heel and toe, 
two ends of 60/2; and for reinforcing, either a 60/1 
or 120/2, depending upon the quality of stocking desired. 
If a plated proposition is desired, we suggest a four- 
thread silk, plated over 60/2 mercerized cotton; or a 
150-denier rayon, plated over the same yarn. 

For the women’s hosiery, we suggest a 40/2 for the 
welt or garter top; from 40/2 to 60/2 for the leg, 
depending upon the weight of stocking desired ; two ends 
of 60/2 for the heel and toe; and 60/1 or 120/2 for 
the reinforcing yarn. The same scheme of plating could 
be used for the full hose as for the half hose. We also 
suggest a 3#-in. machine in preference to the 34-in. 
machine used for the half hose. 

The rib top for half hose would probably be made 
on a 34-in., 220-needle ribber, to be transferred to the 
machine for knitting the leg and foot. The toes of 
these stockings would be closed by a looper having 22 
or 24 points per inch. Welting, if done by sewing 
machines and seaming (at the back), can be done by 
machines made especially for that purpose. 

We are enclosing a proposed layout for a small hosiery 
mill which may be of some help in organizing the plans 
for any unit, and also a list of manufacturers of the 
various types of equipment required. 


Sf 


Rayon Fabric Loses Weight 
When Dry-Cleaned 


Technical Editor: 
Within the last few months, several of our customers 
have complained that after an application to rayon fabrics 
of a highly refined natural gasoline which we manufac- 
ture, their goods are much lighter in weight and are more 
or less spotted. The only information we have secured 
to this date is that the textile industry is adding a filler 
which is quite soluble in gasoline. However, we have 
been unable to ascertain just what this filler is composed 
of. We shall appreciate any information 
you are able to give us in this matter. 
(7391) 
The manufacturers and finishers of fab- 
rics, especially silks and rayons are using 
materials that are either readily soluble or 
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——S of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 














are removed locally, as you state. The sizing varies 
greatly in composition and has been found to be readily 
disturbed with such products as acetone, ether, and the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, as well as those cleaning solu- 
tions prepared with highly volatile gasolines. In many 
cases there is more evidence of disturbed sizings than 
of complete removal. By this we mean that the sizing 1s 
removed locally, only to be “piled-up” in an adjacent area 
to cause a “ring.” 

When fabrics are given a total immersion in a cleaner, 
such as the solvent in question, there is a marked loss in 
the weight of the original material. This is truly a fault 
of the manufacturer or finisher and in no way can be 
attributed to the solvent. There should be closer 
cooperation between the manufacturer and the cleaner. 

Products used in finishing include fillers, such as 
cellulose acetate or like products ; insoluble soaps ; resins ; 
oils; and oil emulsions. These latter materials are 
employed in the finishing bath to give a so-called soft or 
oil finish to the fabric. 

© 


Frosty Appearance on Rayon Crepe 


Technical Editor: 

I am submitting to you a small sample of rayon crepe 
with a little so-called frosting defect. I cannot determine 
whether this defect is caused by improper size, improper 
finish, or loose warp. The tension of the warp, to my 
judgment, seems to be right. Will you kindly give me 
your opinion? (7420) 


The frosty appearance on the face of any plain cloth 
can be caused by hard size or loosely woven warp; but 
if the finisher would pay special attention to the frosty 
effect on the face of the unfinished cloth, much of it 
could be removed by properly washing out the size dur- 
ing the finishing. 

During the slashing of the rayon warp, all the stretch 
or elasticity is taken out of the yarn. As a matter of 
fact, there is a very substantial gain in yardage during 
the slashing. If the warp is too heavily sized, the yarn 
will have to be run slowly over the drying cylinders, for 
it is very important that the rayon should be dry when 
it is being wound on the loom beam. The length of 
time the yarn is on the drying cylinders determines 
whether the yarn will be merely dried or will be baked. 
If the size is very heavy, much of it is not properly 
taken from the yarn by the action of the 
squeeze roll. As a result there will be 
spotty places where the heavy size has been 
actually plastered on the rayon. This 
plastered size is the cause of most all of 
the trouble, for it must be actually baked 
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before it is dry enough to be wound on the loom beam. 

During the weaving of such a warp, particularly if the 
warp is run loosely, the baked ends will have a tendency 
to rise higher on the surface of the cloth than will the 
ends that are not hard-sized. Even if the size is thor- 
oughly washed out during the finishing, the face of the 
cloth will show frosty places. 

It is a mistaken idea to size rayon warps too heavily 
The number 
of picks per inch that are to go into the cloth should 
be the factor that governs the speed of the slasher, and 
not the density of the sley. Particular attention should 


when the picks per inch are not too many. 


be given to the leasing of the yarn after it leaves the 
drying cylinders and before it is wound on the loom 
beam. 

If the picks in your sample had been displaced during 
the finishing, we should be inclined to place the blame 
on the finisher; but, judging from the appearance of the 
finished sample, we are of the opinion that the warp has 
been too heavily sized and run loosely during the weav- 
ing. A careful inspection of the gray cloth before it 
reaches the finisher will show this frosty effect if the 
warp has been run too loosely and the yarn has been too 
heavily sized. 


Preparation of Cotton Raw Stock for 


Dyeing in Vacuum Machine 


In the Nov. 29 issue of Textiti 
lished a letter from one of our readers which in- 
the 


cotton raw stock for dyeing in a vacuum machine. 


WorLb, we pub- 


vited discussion on methods of preparing 
Some of the replies received are printed herewith; 
others will appear in subsequent issues. It should 
be noted that while there is a wide divergence of 
opinion as to the best practice in treating cotton 
for dyeing in this type of equipment, a number 
of writers have emphasized uniform and compact 
packing of the stock in the machine as the most 


important part of the process. 


Careful Packing Essential 
Technical Editon 

In answer to inquiry No. 7401, which appeared in the 
Nov. 29 issue of Texti_E Wor tp, the writer is able to 
make the following comments: There is no need at all 
for preparing or boiling off cotton raw stock previous to 
dyeing in a Chattanooga vacuum raw-stock dyeing ma- 
chine. I have operated Chattanooga vacuum machines 
of 1,000-Ib. capacity for about ten years in one of the 
largest cotton blanket mills in the country. 

Kor sulfur colors, the liquor was made up in the 
regular way in overhead tanks. Dyestuffs used in cir 
culating machines must, as a rule, be of A-1 solubility. 
\n addition of high-grade sulfonated castor oil to the 
dyebath promotes quicker wetting out and more level 
dyeing. 
part of 


It is also of advantage to leave out the salt, or 
the salt, at the start. Make up the liquor by 
boiling the dyestuff with the necessary amount of soda 
ash, sodium sulfide, and sulfonated oil. 


This is kept 
boiling until the dyestuff is properly dissolved. 


Next 
run the liquor down into the machine, start the pump 
when all the liquor 1s down and turn on the steam. After 
boiling for 10 or 15 min., add the salt in one or two 
portions. When the dyeing is finished, pump the liquor 
up into the overhead tank either to be saved for the next 
lot or for any necessary matching to shade of the lot in 
When the desired shade is obtained, start wash 
let the wash water circulate 


] rocess 


ing: for a short time; next 


run the washwater into the machine from the bottom. 
force it through the material by the pump, and let it 


t 
run out through the overtlow. It is advisable to turn 


on a little steam to just kill the chill in the water. When 
the material is clean, shut off the overflow, start cir- 
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culation again, and add 
sulfur blue ) 
oxidization. 


for sulfur colors (especially 

from 2 to 3% of sodium perborate to aid 
Take out the dyed stock, hydro-extract, and 
allow to stand in a pile as long as possible before drying, 
for further oxidization. 

The writer takes it for granted that either natural 
soit water or zeolite-softened water is used. 

Direct colors of medium and dark shades can be han- 
dled in the same way as are sulfur colors. For light 
shades, such as pinks and light blues, make up a boiling 
solution in a clean overhead tank of about 4% of 
monia and from 4 to 1% 


am- 
of sulfonated castor oil. Run 
the liquor into the machine, start circulation, boil for 
15 min., add the well-dissolved dyestuff, bring up to a 
good boil. After 10 or 15 min., add salt if required (this 
depends on the depth of shade). 

Level dyeing depends largely on the careful packing 
of the material into the machine. The writer had two 
men with rubber boots on in the machine and two men 
outside of the machine. The men on the outside threw 
the material in, while the men inside shook it up and 
distributed it uniformly all over the bottom of the kettle, 
at the same time treading it down. When a layer of 
| ft. or so was stamped down dry, a hose was turned 
on and the material uniformly sprinkled and stamped 
down until level. After this, dry material was added, 
stamped down, and wetted, the procedure being repeated 
until the kettle was filled. During the filling, the outlet 
valve of the machine must be kept open to allow the 
sprinkling water to run off. 

The writer has used this method for many years with 
best results in Chattanooga Vacuum dyeing machines, 
Delahunty circulation machines, and other makes. Of 
course, the loose material can be blown right into the 
machine by means of a fan or chute. The writer hopes 
that this information will give the inquirer a fairly good 
idea of the whole process. ne of 


Soluble Oil Effective 
Technical Editor: 

In connection with an investigation for a client of the 
comparative value of some of the wetting-out agents in 
the dveing of cotton in various forms and in different 
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machines, we recently made a number of runs in a small 
Chattanooga raw-stock dyeing machine. In this work 
we used five different wetting-out agents and a soluble 
oil, as well as a blank. The cotton in each case was dyed 
in the same manner without any soap or other wetting-out 
agent. The dyeing experiments included direct, sulfur, 
and vat dyeStuffis; and as we were endeavoring to deter- 
mine which assistant was of the greatest value as a level- 
ing agent, and not to obtain even dyeing, we purposely 
selected dyestuffs of each class with known uneven-dyeing 
characteristics. In comparing the results, the evenness 
of the shades dyed with soluble oil only were used as the 
basis of grading, and all other dyeings were compared 
with these. 

In the case of the sulfur dyeings we were rather sur- 
prised to find that none of the other wetting-out agents 
tested gave as level dyeings as the soluble oil. In fact, 
when used in this way, some of the commercial wetting- 
out agents on the market were of little value. At least 
in part, this is probably due to the high alkalinity and 
other conditions of the sulfur dyebath. Several of the 
wetting-out agents were almost as good as the soluble oil, 
but none of them gave any more level dyeings. 

It is well known that the efficiency of many of the 
wetting-out agents varies widely with both the amount 
of agent present and with the alkalinity of the solution. 
In most cases there is an optimum concentration of the 
wetting-out agent and an optimum pH of the solution 
which gives the greatest money-value wetting-out effect. 
Unfortunately, in practice it is not always possible to 
control the pH within the optimum range. It is possible 
that the reducing action of the sulfur and vat dyebaths 
may also affect the efficiency of some of the wetting-out 
agents. 

On the other hand, with the direct dyestuffs, using a 
slightly alkaline bath, several of the assistants were some- 
what better than the soluble oil when equal weights were 
used. However, on the basis of price, none of the re- 
sults were any better than those obtained with soluble oil 
alone. 

In the case of vat dyes, where we again had a very 
alkaline bath, the results obtained with the sulfur dyes 
were repeated; and in no case did we obtain any better 
results with the commercial wetting-out agents than with 
the soluble oil alone. With one of the commercial wet- 
ting-out agents, the results were apparently no better 
than the tests made without a wetting-out assistant. 

In view of the wide use of the wetting-out agents in 
many processes, and the beneficial results obtained in 
most cases, these results were quite surprising, and we 
can only explain them upon the basis of the high alka- 
linity and the presence of other reagents used in the 
sulfur and vat dvebaths. CONSULTANTS. 

e 
Avoid Channeling 
Technical Editor: 

It has been the writer’s experience in selling and 
demonstrating the Chattanooga vacuum raw-stock dyeing 
machine, as well as in selling and demonstrating soaps 
and oils to dyers, that soda ash by itself is far from 
the best material to use in order to prepare cotton raw 
stock, especially where the cotton is to be dyed with 
sulfur colors. The chief precaution to be taken in pre- 
paring the raw cotton for dyeing in this type of machine 
is to have the machine packed as uniformly and com- 
pactly as possible, so that when the.dye is applied, the 


stock will be dyed evenly and uniformly. By properly 
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loading the dyeing machine and carefully wetting out 
the cotton, channeling is avoided, and a more uniform 
shade from top to bottom of the entire mass of cotton is 
obtained. 

If the raw stock is to be dyed with sulfur colors, the 
preparation of the cotton prior to dyeing should be as 
thorough as possible. Inasmuch as sulfur colors are not 
the most soluble type of dyestuffs, every means possible 
must be undertaken in order to prevent the dyeing ma- 
chine from filtering out the dyestuff; that is, to prevent 
the cotton at the bottom of the machine from receiving 
the bulk of the color and having the shade gradually 
become lighter as the top of the mass of cotton in the 
machine is reached. 

In dyeing raw stock, especially cotton raw stock, we 
must not overlook the subsequent operations through 
which the stock is going to pass after it has been colored. 
Therefore no practice should be permitted which will 
tangle the fibers, cause them to mat together, and render 
carding and spinning troublesome. We find then that 
cotton must be carefully prepared for dyeing for two 
reasons: first, to assist in the dyeing ; and second, to keep 
the fibers from being tangled and matted. 

Soda ash has poor wetting-out properties, and it re- 
quires some time for the pump to circulate the soda ash 
liquor through the mass of cotton in the dyeing machine 
and to wet it out thoroughly. Soda ash is, however, a 
valuable chemical for emulsifying oils and removing 
pectins and other foreign substances found in the raw 
cotton. 

[f the time permitted, a soda ash boil for two hours 
or more would probably prepare the cotton for dyeing, 
but this length of time of boiling in an alkaline liquor 
would harshen the cotton fibers and mat them together so 
that the waste in the carding operation would be much 
higher. In order to be effective, it would probably re- 
quire from 5 to 6% of soda ash to give a good boil-out 
and a good bottom for subsequent dyeing. 

On the other hand, it will require only 2 to 3% of a 
good wetting-out agent to thoroughly wet out the cotton. 
The wetting out can be done at a temperature of around 
120° F., will take about 20 min., and, without draining 
the machine, the dyestuff—dissolved with sodium sulfide 
and soda ash—can be added to the machine, and the 
machine run until the desired shade is reached. 

In dyeing sulfur colors, the dyebath is always rather 
strongly alkaline; and the alkalinity of the dyebath is 
sufficiently high to remove the waxes, oils, and other 
foreign matters from the cotton. 

If the wetting-out agent is circulated through the goods 
and the dyestuff added without draining the machine, 
more level dyeing results are obtained, since the pene- 
trating agents assist in depositing the dye on the cotton 
more evenly. At the same time, wetting-out agents com- 
posed of various types of oils and soaps lubricate the 
cotton fibers, keep them soft, and prepare the cotton to 
a better degree for subsequent carding and spinning. 
Again, in most cases the use of a wetting-out agent or 
penetrating agent prior to dyeing eliminates the use of 
softeners in the last rinse water. 

As far as the economical aspects are concerned, the use 
of a penetrating agent will give a slightly higher initial 
cost than the use of soda ash. However, if a softener 
is used after dyeing, use of a penetrating agent to pre- 
pare the goods prior to dyeing will save money. More- 
over, use of a penetrating agent eliminates a large per- 
entage of the carding and spinning waste which would be 
made if the penetrating agent were not used. B.C. P. 
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Non-Corrosive Ventilating Duct 
EVELOPMENT by Wiesner-Rapp Co., Buffalo, 


N. Y., of a non-corrosive ventilating duct for re- 
moving fumes from dyeing machines is announced in a 
recent bulletin of the International Nickel Co., 67 Wall 
New York. The equipment consists of a hood, 10 
ft. long, with a tapering duct mounted upon it to con- 
duct the fumes to the fan. Ports, 6 x 24 in., in the top 
of the hood admit the fumes to the duct. Any conden- 
sate is conducted to a trough running around the apron 
of the hood and discharged to the sewer through a pipe 
at the fan end. Prevention of effected 
through the use of 20-gage Monel metal sheet for both 
the hood and the duct. 


eet. 


corrosion 1s 


Fan-Cooled Induction Motor 


A TOTALLY fan-cooled, induction motor 
which embodies a number of unusual features has 
heen announced recently by the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


enclosed. 


This new motor is said to be so de- 
signed that its rise in temperature is considerably less 
than the allowable rise for motors of this type. Kea- 
tures of the motor include arc-welded steel construction, 
double-sealed ball bearings, and a removable cover to 
facilitate easy cleaning of the radiating surface. 

\ large radiating surface is obtained by complete en- 
closure of sides of the motor with a deeply corrugated 
This conducts the 
heat created within the motor to its outer radiating sur- 


sheet of corrosion-resisting metal. 


face which is constantly cooled by a continual draft of 
The air imprisoned within the sealed frame 
is circulated by a fan are-welded to the rotor. 


fresh air 
This fan 
drives the heated air within the motor to continuous con 
The outside 
air which drives the heat from the radiating surface is 
forced over the exterior of the corrugated surface by 
arc-welded fan attached to the motor shaft. The 
outside air is drawn in 
pelled at the other end. 


tact with the corrugated cooling surface. 


a lare¢ 


at one end of the motor and ex 


he frame is fabricated of arc-welded steel to give it 
strength and rigidity. The stator laminations are stacked 
in the frame by hand, then subjected to extremely high 
While under pressure, they are permanently 
a retainer ring which the 
making the stator core an integral part of the 
[ram 


pressure. 
athixed by is arc-welded to 
frame, 
motor The rotor core is formed by hot rivet 
ing the laminated iron while 7 


under high pressure. To 
motor the 


complete enclosure of the 


rolled steei 
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Dyehouse ventilating duct con- 
structed of non-corrosive metal 


and plates are machined to fit the end rings of the motor 
frame. Ball bearings which enclose the shaft opening 
in the end plates are sealed both inside and_ outside. 
The new motor has the same mounting dimensions as 
standard, open-type, horizontal motors of equal rating. 
It is manufactured in sizes from 1 to 50 hp. 


Predetermined Counter Aids 
Production Control 


NNOUNCEMENT of a predetermined counter has 

been made by Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
The counter can be set to any desired number within its 
capacity, and will, when that number is reached, make 
or break contact in an electric contactor which is part 
of the counter. The electrical circuit may be used to 
light a lamp, ring a bell, or stop the machine upon which 
the counter 1s installed. It is believed that the counter 
will help solve problems of production control hereto- 
fore considered well-nigh impossible. 

The counter itself has two distinct sets of figure 
wheels, having large black figures on white 
(the counting wheels), the other, small black 
figures on metal wheels (the predetermining wheels). 
The metal wheels are set manually to the desired pre- 
determined number. Upon operation of the counter, the 
counting wheels advance; the predetermining wheels 
subtract; and when the counting wheels reach the num- 
ber which was predetermined on the metal wheels, the 
electric contactor operates, making or breaking the elec- 
tric circuit. 


one set 


wheels 


To set back the counting wheels to zero, after the 
contactor has operated, it is only necessary to pull out 














Above—Predetermined counter. 
away view of counter showing counting and 
predctermining mechanism 


Below—Cut- 


a wing nut and turn it once around. The metal wheels 
automatically return to the predetermined number. The 
counter is again ready to repeat its previous cycle and 
will do so until a different number is set on the metal 
dials. 

To stop individual-motor-driven machines, only simple 
wiring to the starter box is necessary. For belt-driven 
machines, an electric stop motion to be used in combina- 
tion with the counter, which will shift the belts or op- 
erate a clutch as may be required, is supplied. ‘The con- 
tact is suitable for voltages up to 220 a.c. or d.c., but 
must be used with very small amperages to prevent 
burning of points. It can be set for either open- or 
closed-circuit operation. 

The instrument has an additional feature which pro- 
vides for continuous operation of the alarm, electric 
light, bell, or stop motion until it has received attention. 
[his feature insures the alarm receiving attention, pre- 
vents the operator from starting on the next cycle of 
operations without resetting, and thereby nullifies error 
caused by forgetfulness. The standard counter is con- 
structed with shaft on either the right- or left-hand end 
of the counter. It may be operated as a rotary, rotary- 
rachet, or rachet-drive instrument ; with or without lever 
stops and return lever spring ; and with either top-coming 
r top-going rotation of shaft. 


Totally Enclosed 
Fan-Cooled Motors 


TALLY enclosed, fan-cooled motors have been 
placed on the market by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. The motors, known as Type ARZ, 
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are not adaptations of standard open types, but are of a 
new design throughout. They are especially suited for 
locations where dust, dirt, acid fumes, or moisture are 
prevalent; and therefore are particularly applicable to 
textile mills, dyehouses, and chemical plants. Since a 
one-piece casting serves the dual purpose of completely 
enclosing each end of the motor and supporting the bear- 
ing, no more castings are needed than in the standard 
open type of motor. 

Another feature of these motors is the stator end 
frames of double-deck construction with the inner deck 
machined to form a long rabbet fit with the combination 
bearing-housing end closure, thereby sealing the stator 
windings and rotor against the entrance of dust, fumes, 
moisture, and similar destructive agents. The anti- 
friction bearings are mounted in self-contained car- 
tridges and are sealed without the use of felt, cork, or 
any material subject to replacement. Four large hex- 
head cap screws are employed to tie the bearing cartridge 
to the bearing housing. 

Heat is dissipated by blowing a strong blast of cooling 
air against the front-bearing housing, through the cir- 
cumferential air channel—formed by the two walls of 
the double-deck stator end frames and a fitted plate steel 
band—and across the back of the stator laminations. 
Cooling air is provided by means of a large cast-alu- 
minum fan designed for strength and efficient windage, 
keyed and locked on the motor shaft at the front end, 
and protected by means of a cast-iron housing with grid 
cover for air inlet. 

Nine stator leads, sealed across the air path in a rigid 
steel conduit, are brought to a pressed-steel terminal 
box. The motor leads are provided with copper soldering 
lugs for making proper connections for either 220- or 
440-volt operation. 





Speed-Reducing Gears 


oe. has been made recently that 
Winfield H. Smith, Inc., Springville, N. Y., has 
added three new models of speed-reducing gears to its 
standard line. Gears No. 2B and No. 3B are designed 





Totally enclosed motor 
of fan-cooled type 


Speed reducer 


for use with }-hp. motors. They are equipped with spe- 
cially designed ball bearings to eliminate the need of 
stuffing boxes and at the same time to prevent leak- 
age of oil or grease at shaft extensions. No. 2B can 
be furnished with ratios of reduction of 48 to 1 and 30 
to 1; No. 3B in ratios of 20 to 1, 10 to 1, and 5 to 1. 

The third unit, No. 2DB, is a double worm-gear drive 
capable of transmitting a torque load of 150 in. lb. It 
has radio thrust ball bearings on the high-speed shaft, 
ball thrust bearings on the intermediate shaft and plain 
bearings on the slow-speed shaft. It can be furnished 
with ratios of reduction of 400 to 1, 200 to 1, and 100 
to 1. 
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A Season of Many Modes for Women’s Wear 


Unusual Variety of Plain and Decorated Lines 
to Be Utilized, Says E. F. Peirce 


Summary: The coming year is to be a period of 


many modes for women’s wear. 


For sports wear 


Persian effects or plaids will be combined with solid 


color fabrics. 
vogue. 
leaders. 


Cotton tweeds should have expanded 
In wool goods and silks crepe weaves are 
Prints and fancy weaves in sheer goods are 
developing for summer wear. 


In women’s coatings 


rough surfaces threaten the dominance of smooth 


effects. 


White holds its importance for spring and 


is followed by blue, red and green in that order. 
Men’s wear preference is still for small neat effects, 
and more confidence is needed in the market before 
new trends are likely to be developed. 


This instalment of the Analyst has been prepared 


especially for TPXTILB 


Wor.Lp by Eugene Franklin Peirce, Color and Fabric Editor of the Dry Goods 


Economist. 
forecast of fabrics. 


Once each quarter the Analyst appears in the form of a style 
All other weekly issues will continue to consist of analysis 


and forecast of conditions in the textile industry, prepared, as hitherto, by 
Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director of New York University, Business Research 


sureau,. 


as a mode in women’s attire, but 

rather many modes. Jean Patou 
of Paris states that “the chief feature 
ft my spring collection is to be diver- 
sity.” And so Patou rejects the omni- 
present dot and boldly presents multi- 
colored plaids in diamond formations 
principally. - Patou’s styles have wide 
acceptance. Coincident with the presen- 
tation of plaids in Paris and in New 
York as novelties, comes the promotion 
t Roman stripes and of colorful Per- 
‘iat. motifs. In the absence of any fancy 
lress goods to speak of the only choice 
i manufacturers of sports wear is to 
‘ceept plaids, Roman stripes and Per- 
‘ians for combination garments to wear 
vit) dresses of white or of solid colors. 
Bot of these are well positioned for 
‘pr. ig, since followers of sports demand 
‘tri ing styles in dress. Persian de- 
‘igi s, and more especially the artistic 


as PRESENT there is no such thing 





colors that have contributed to the fame 
of the Orient, are again featured for the 
decoration of silks to be used principally 
for combination purposes, of which 
scarfs, blouses, boleros, and golf jackets 
are outstanding examples. To the fore- 
going is added a long range of solid 
colors dyed in shades especially selected 
for artistic color combinations with the 
new prints, so that dressmakers, cos- 
tumers and garment manufacturers will 
have abundant aid in launching a color- 
ful spring and summer season. It is to 
be noted that plaids, stripes, and Per- 
sians have been taken up by leaders 
in the production of garments that come 
under the classification of “sports wear.” 

The breadth of the movement of sports 
wear garments is again confirmed in 
the presentation of cotton tweeds which 
are confidently offered by a leading pro- 
ducer of novelty cotton and synthetic 
fabrics. Incidently the foregoing have 
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been adopted by buyers representing 
leading city department stores. Expan- 
sion in the direction of popular priced 
garments is seen in the variety of cotton 
shirtings in white and in colors, dec- 
orated with jaquard figures, which are 
assured acceptance for what are broadly 
classed as “shirt-waist dresses.” 


CREPE IMPORTANT AMONG WEAVES 


Crepe is the basic weave in woolens 
and worsteds and in silks so far as high 
style fabrics are concerned. The nine 
best numbers of dress goods in a lead- 
ing American woolen and worsted mill 
are basically crepes. In silks, weaves 
start with a one-thread crepe-de-chine 
followed by two, three, four, five, and 
frequently six-thread crepes. Often the 
one-thread crepe-de-chines are of fine 
counts to bridge the difference between. 
crepes and chiffons. 

Emphasis should here be given to the 
present trend in the development of fine 
crepes woven from yarns of fine cash- 
mere wools. Emphasis should also be 
given to the action of manufacturers 
aiming to be in the front rank, by the 
employment of special finishers experi- 
enced in giving the touch and finish to 
crepes. 

The scope of weaves and patterns of 
coatings is rather limited since fashion 
has bestowed favor on solid colors. 
White pebbled weaves and _ flecked 
tweeds are favored. Blacks with decor- 
ations of white rayon yarns are in the 
lime light. Smooth weaves such as 
broad cloths are side-tracked by rough 
or eponge surfaces. 

The two most noted manufacturers of 
dress goods in France are featuring one- 
quarter-inch square check for export. 
The weaves are of the semi-fancy vari- 
ety with slight touches of retiring colors 
of which soft blue, dull red, and almond 
leaf greens are examples. Grays are 
included. Some knitted fabrics of simi- 
lar effect appear in the collection. 

Plain and fancy jersey cloths are re- 
tained for occasional wear at important 
sporting events. For example, jacket 
suits and dresses in combinations of 
black and white where outstanding at 
the international polo games held in 
this country last fall. Jersey weaves 
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QUALITY 
STRENGTH 


UNIFORMITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


This is your guarantee when buying 
Boger & Crawford mercerized yarn 


4/2 to 120/2 50/2 to 200/2 
Combed Peeler Combed Sea Island 


Mercerized—Natural— Bleached—Colors 


Finest Mercerized YarnSpinnersin America 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 
‘From the Cotton Field Direct to You”’ 


J and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Tweed coating 









Textile 





Rayon decorated coating 





A group of women’s woolen coatings which are typical of the 
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Samples are from Worumbo collection 


Pebble cloth coating 





rough surface effects which have lately come tnto popularity 


will also hold a place in most collections 
for sports wear for the coming season. 


PRINTED FABRICS 


A study of both French and Ameri- 
can spring collections of silks reveals a 
united international effort to further the 
vogue of colorful prints. Florals drawn 
from the rich storehouse of nature are 
strewn with a lavish hand on grounds 
of black, blue, brown and green for early 
spring selling, and then expand in the 
larger field of pastel and white grounds 
for summer wear. 

Alert printers who have sensed the 
rising “print trend” are sailing for Paris 
to freshen collections. It is said that 
more French painters are entering the 
field of commercial art in the French 
capitol. At one of the important spring 
openings 200 patterns drawn from 
nature were presented including buds, 
blossums, roses, field flowers, leaves, 
petals, plus dots, and flecks. Miniatures 
in variety were often arranged in diag- 
onal treatment. All-over printings were 
important and floral colors were out- 
standing. 

Sheer weaves in cotton, synthetics, 
silks, linens, mesh weaves are to be 
advanced from a classifications of nov- 
elties into the larger field of high style 
favorities during the spring and sum- 
mer seasons of the new year. Femi- 
ninity is again in the saddle. Fashion 
demands greater scope in weaves and 
fabrics. ~ 

Voiles, woven from 50s to 70s yarns, 
will be featured in collections of sheer 
weaves. Organdies, batistes arid allied 
sheer and feather-weight weaves must 
he given consideration in departments 
Where assortments are supposed to be 
complete. Ruffles are again looked upon 
\ith favor. Even seed voiles are indi- 
cited for a renaissance. 

Producers and converters of cotton 
(d-ess goods and of synthetics are en- 
l.-ging their collections. They have 

rived weaves with which Americans 

i prizes at the world’s fair held at 


Paris during the spring and summer of 
1900 in competition with the world’s 
most skillful manufacturers. Leno 
weaves stood high in some of these 
fin de siecle collections. 


CoLors 


White is to be a head liner during 
the spring and summer season of next 
year. Combinations of black and white 
will open the spring season, followed 
by white and black the former predom- 
inating as the spring season unfolds. 
Pastels will next be given consideration 
so far as volume purchases are con- 
cerned. Blues in variety will also hold 
an important place for volume selling. 
Colorists in Lyons present 14 series of 
blues. Blues are to be used in combina- 
tion with reds of which 18 series are 
presented, shading from flesh to gera- 
nium. Greens are given third place 
among the colors. For volume selling 
grayed greens, such as reptile, blueish 
greens, moss greens and allied soft 


greens, are preferred to the more bril- 
liant yellow greens which are mentioned 
for evening and resort wear. A new 
phrase has entered the nomenclature of 
colors: “Accent colors.” Examples are 
geranium reds, brilliant blues, emerald 
greens, green blues, and blue greens, 
allied to ‘peacock shades.” Accent 
colors will gain in favor as the spring 
and summer seasons advance. 


No CHANGE IN MEN’s WEAR 


There is nothing important to be 
added to the previous reports concern- 
ing styles in woolens for men’s wear. 
Managers of woolen mills with a record 
of success during the last half-century 
state that in their opinion the trend is 
still definitely in the direction of neat 
effects and of colors already established. 
Moreover no impending change is indi- 
cated until the present indecision con- 
cerning styles and prices of raw mate- 
rials gives way to confidence in the 
clarity of definite and new trends. 


The Textile Trend 


Pesingy TEXTILE MARKETS: The latter 
part of December has seen an un- 
usual condition in the cotton goods mar- 
kets. Sellers in their endeavor to unload 
stocks have cut prices further. A fair 
business for December and January 
shipments has been done, but at the 
expense of damage to the price structure 
which optimists hoped had been stabil- 
ized after the large early fall buying. 
Spot sales of 80-squares, the most active 
print cloth and the one in smallest 
supply, dropped to 74c. with several lots 
being moved at 73c. Reductions in 
January contracts brought the price 
down to 7$c. and for February another 
tc. Indications are that the desire to 


sell before the last of the year played 
an important part in the market drop. 
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More stable conditions are probable 
after this type selling has been com- 
pleted. One prominent house withdrew 
all print cloth lines for the present, re- 
fusing to operate in such a market. 


Woot TExTILE MARKETS 


Spot business is of small volume in 
wool goods markets. In women’s wear 
it is confined to rush orders to go into 
January sales coats, and in men’s wear 
to flannels and tropicals for southern 
beach wear. Attention is directed to 
spring season just around the corner. 
New nubby fabrics in dress goods 
woolens or crepe effects in worsteds 
will surprise consumers by their light- 
ness, style and attractive designing. 
They contrast with old type woolens 
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“ .. but this 


is a specialty 





fabric 


' ... that’s just where Quissett 
a n d it n eeds a experience stands you in good 


stead ... for a good part of 


special yarn - bai Quissett’s reputation within 





Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


the trade is due to our ability 

to spin special cotton yarns for 
specialty fabrics . . . with characteristic 
Quissett quality and accuracy. 


Today Quissett supplies cotton yarns toa host 
of specialty fabric producers... embroidery 
yarns... blanket yarns... plush yarns...elec- 
trical yarns for insulating covering... yarns 
for aircraft fabrics . .. crepe twist novelty 
yarns...countless other special yarns...and 
Quitex Spun Rayon Yarns for dress fabrics 
and decorative cloths. 


If you’ve got to produce a new fabric in a 
hurry, come to Quissett. Our knack of strik- 
ing the exact yarn you need and supplying it 
quickly may give you the edge on competitive 
fabrics. If your present specialty fabrics are 
running a high production cost, remember 
that Quissett Yarn is always strong and uni- 
form, weaves smoothly and steadily, and 
keeps weave shed costs low. 


Above all, keep in mind that no matter what 
specialty fabrics you produce, Quissett can 
supply you with the right cotton yarns. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost + a reasonable profit 
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hat were heavier, more sombre and 
more uniform in design. Men’s wear 
situation is less optimistic, but salesmen 
making their second trips are expected 
to book orders which will improve the 
spirit of these mills early in the new 
vear. Wide range in worsted yarn 
prices causes uncertainty and sales 
volume is contracting. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Christmas brought its customary lull 
to the knit goods markets. Heavy- 
weight underwear and sweater demand 
showed a sharp drop, but in the former 
division the mills were in good position, 
thanks to low stocks and steady buying. 
Spring sweater sales are backward. 
Bathing-suit demand for 1931 is very 
satisfactory and mills look for a quick 
pickup in buying after the holidays. 
Half-hose producers enjoyed a moderate 
December, but soft prices cut the dollar 
volume. Agitation for curtailment of 
women’s silk full-fashioned production 


continues, and more of the important 
mills have adopted policies of reduced 
output. In underwear, springweight 
cottons move slowly, retailers refusing 
to buy more than weekly needs. Rayon 
underwear movement has eased. 


SILK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk continues to hold up bravely, 
and the showing this week was par- 
ticularly pleasing, considering the holi- 
day lull. Demand registered the nor- 
mal drop, but despite this, prices edged 
upward on nearby months. Spun yarn 
is selling steadily though lightly into 
spring, and mills are in good position; 
stocks in spinners’ hands. are light. 
Throwsters report very little buying, but 
steady prices due to strength in primary 
market. Broadsilk mills feel holiday let- 
up keenly, and spring buying is back- 
ward; but trade is confident of January 
improvement. Spring flat crepes, both 
prints and plains are selling, mostly for 
winter resort consumption. 


Cotton Market Nervous 
Hope of Gradual Gain in Trade, 


And Acreage Reduction are Sustaining Factors 


HE cotton market has been nervous 

and more or less irregular during 
the week. The rally which developed 
around the 104c. level for near months 
and 10c. for July carried the market up 
some 60 to 70 points from the lowest, 
but demand tapered off at the advance, 
suggesting that the partial recovery had 
been largely an expression of technical 
conditions. The volume of business then 
dwindled and trading later was attri- 
buted largely to evening up of accounts 
for over the holidays. Reports of fur- 
ther small bank failures in the South and 
the rather unsettled tone of the stock 
market, no doubt increased the disposi- 
tion to even up accounts in cotton and 
there were occasional spurts of southern 
selling, presumably in the way of hedg- 
ing cotton disturbed by financial condi- 
tions. These offerings were not heavy, 
however, and the market showed a 
fairly steady undertone around the 10¢c. 
level for May contracts. 

The news of the week might have 
stimulated more business had it not been 
for the proximity of the holidays. The 
report of the Census Bureau showing 
13,259,622 bales ginned prior to Dec. 13 
compared with 13,456,783 to the same 
date last year, was a shade under ex- 
pectations, but not sufficiently so to 
cause any material change in statistical 
calculations. Roughly speaking, the 
Dec. 1 crop estimate of approximately 
144 million bales of 500 lb. gross weight 
stands and in the opinion of some 
traders points to a total ginning of 
iround 14,100,000 bales for the season. 
\dding to this the city crop or repacked 


samples, the amount would be brought 
up to about 14,300,000 running bales. 
This is being compared with an increas- 
ing tendency toward the acceptance of 
reduced figures on the world’s consump- 
tion. A prominent Manchester trade 
authority is quoted in press advices as 
estimating the world’s consumption at 
11,400,000 bales which, would compare 
with last season’s consumption of ap- 
proximately 13,020,000. This authority 
places the probable world’s carry-over 
at 9,000,000 bales. It is doubtful the 
rank and file of the local trade anticipate 
that the world’s consumption will be 
pulled below 12,000,000 bales, although 
according to a recent estimate by the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service, 
consumption for the first quarter was 
only at the rate of 10,800,000 bales. 
Monthly figures on consumption should 
compare much more favorably with 
those of last season after the turn of the 
year. It is generally understood that 
stocks of goods are low and with any 
improvement in general trade or eco- 
nomic conditions, there might be a rapid 
increase in mill activity. during the 
spring and summer. 

Nevertheless, the statistical position 
is bearish enough to intensify the effects 
of any unfavorable development in other 
directions and it remains to be seen 
whether the present confidence in a re- 
duction of acreage will be justified by 
the event. It is pointed out in this 
connection that in spite of efforts to 
secure a reduction in wheat acreage, 


the decrease officially reported in the 
area sown to winter wheat amounts to 
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only 1.1%. Present prices certainly 
seem low enough to cause a substantial 
reduction in the cotton acreage and 
financial conditions are considered likely 
to operate in the same direction, and 
cause a curtailment in the use of fer- 
tilizer. On the other hand, those who 
study the cyclical theory in connection 
with boll weevil, believe that 1931 will 
be the second year in succession of 
comparatively little damage from this 
source. Meanwhile Congress, has passed 
the bill appropriating $45,000,000 for 
drouth relief which may improve the 
ability of planters in some States at 
least to secure seed and fertilizers for 
next season’s crop. The Farm Board 
appropriation bill has also been passed 
by Congress providing funds for a con- 
tinuation of operations in various agri- 
cultural products, including cotton, and 
some consider it quite possible that the 
Farm Board will find it necessary to 
finance additional purchases by the Cot- 
ton Stabilization Corporation to deal 
with the surplus from the present crop. 
Whether this proves the case or not, 
may depend in some measure upon the 
development of early coming crop pros- 
pects and their reactions upon the gen- 
eral market. By comparison § with 
recent years, the cotton trade feels that 
prices are too low, but the basic idea 
of values has been more or less unsettled 
by the decline in all commodities in- 
cluding silver and confidence in ultimate 
prices based upon prospects for acreage 
reduction and recovery in trade, does 
not appear strong enough to create any 
general buying, while outside conditions 
remain so unsettled. 


ACCENTUATED DULLNESS IN SOUTH 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 22.—Dullness 
in the cotton market here is accentu- 
ated by the approach of the holidays 
and the inventory period. Very little 
“Christmas cotton,” is being offered, 
this for the reason that cotton was sold 
or financed for holding about as rapidly 
as ginned and the harvest is now prac- 
tically completed. There has been an 
epidemic of bank closings, quite natu- 
rally disturbing, but without bringing 
about any increase in spot pressure. 
Many of these closings were not fail- 
ures in the true sense, but precautionary 
measures in the face of threatened runs. 
Some have already reopened and most 
of the others are expected to reopen. 
Bankers were most conservative in 
their cotton production loans last spring ; 
where they are faced with losses it was 
due principally to crop failures for 
which drouth was responsible in the 
main. 

Shippers are not expecting much new 
business until after the turn of the year. 
Mill inquiry is fairly active but mostly, 
even where small lots are involved. for 
shipment in January or later. Basis 
remains practically unchanged from the 
previous week. Quotations on staples 
are nominal. The wanted staples, such 
as l¥s in., are scarce. Principal demand 
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A job for Idle Spindles 






















































































AS the demand for novelty 
yarns of ACELE and cot- 


ton touched you? It is a com- 


ing thing. 

Roughish, spongy textures 
are leading fabrics for Spring, 
1931. Well-informed cutters use 
them generously in their new col- 
lections. Large yardage orders 
are now in from retailers. 

Novelty yarns of ACELE and 
cotton, or novelty cotton fillings 
for ACELE warps, are the basis 
of these weaves. That means 
work for idle spindles. That 
means a safe chance to take up 
certain unused mill capacity. 

Mills...especially those mills 
equipped to do both spinning 
and weaving...should watch 
this trend. Reliable converters 
anticipate still greater demand 
for novelty, tweed-like effects 
next Fall. 

For further information,write 
or telephone 


A@CELE Department, Du Ponr Rayon Co 
2 Park Avenue, New York City: LExington 2 0022 
Our Downtown Office, 40 Worth Street 
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s for strict good ordinary and low 
niddling +8 to 1s in. but little for cot- 


15 
16 


on shorter than in. or for longer 
than ls in. and shorter than 1¢ in. 
Sales during the week totaled 13,811 
ales against 33,078 bales last year and 
38,109 the year before. The disposition 
i shippers is to hold aloof unless they 
‘an buy cotton suitable for tender on 
. tenderable basis. The weather during 
the week was mostly unfavorable. 


# Cotton Wastes 
Continue Quiet 


HE prevailing quietness in cotton 
wastes continued during the week: 
Spot demand for all types of waste is 


negligible, and dealers do not look for 
any active resumption of buying on the 
part of consumers until mid-January at 
the earliest. Prices are nominal. 

Dealers are concentrating attention 
upon the question of contracting for 
their waste supplies during 1931. The 
current year has been an extremely diffi- 
cult one for successful cotton waste 
merchandising, marked as it has been by 
steadily declining cotton prices. Deal- 
ers are looking forward to 1931, how- 
ever, with more hope and confidence, 
believing that the worst has been seen, 
and that any major movement in prices 
of raw cotton will be upward rather than 
downward. Another favorable factor, 
they point out, is the fact that stocks of 
good wastes are not excessive. 


Bargain Days in Cotton Yarns? 


Large Yarn Consumers 


Are Beginning to Nibble 


HIS has been a normal December 

for cotton yarns. The average 
manufacturer wants to keep his in- 
ventory small as the end of the year 
comes to hand. In view of this few will 
see a sales volume for the month that 
will compare with November. In fact 
curtailing of purchases has been slightly 
more severe this year than ordinarily 
seen. 

In one respect the month has been 
unusual and unlike the average De- 
cember. A fair number of buyers repre- 
senting several of the largest firms of 
their kind in the country have not only 
been inquiring for yarns to be delivered 
during the first half of next year but a 
number of such contracts have been 
placed. Indications at the middle of the 
week were that more would be closed 
before the end of the year. 


SMALLER Mitts Hanc Back 


In other words a number of what are 
generally considered to be the shrewdest 
buyers have been in the market. This is 
not true of the average small buyer of 
cottog yarns. The latter are not only 
refusing to order ahead but they have 
been refusing deliveries as end of year 
came on old contracts. 

Large purchases of insulation yarns, 
reported several weeks ago, are an ex- 
ample of this forward buying. One 
house reports that others have been in 
the market within the last week seeking 
to place orders of the same type, con- 
tracts that covered at least a part of 
these firm’s requirements for the first 
six months of next year. One concern 
has made inquiry for yarns to be 
shipped during the second half of the 
year to follow present orders. 

From a seller’s standpoint this busi- 
ness, while showing that many buyers 
feel that prices are on the bottom, also 
indicates what is self evident to spin- 


ners. It shows that bargains are avail- 
able to such buyers and few spinners 
want to commit themselves so far ahead 
with no-profit business. Yet there are a 
sufficient number who are willing to sell 
a portion of their 1931 production to 
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make it possible for buyers to obtain 
all the yarn wanted. 

The market during the last 10 days 
has given the impression that it is liqui- 
dated. Prices have held steady in the 
face of general lack of demand from the 
average manufacturer and smaller speci- 
fications. Sales of 20s-2 warps have not 
been reported less than 2lc. for a fair 
grade, showing little change from last 
week. Hosiery cones have held un- 
changed at 19c. basis for 10s. 

The change in weaving counts has not 
been sufficient to cause any general re- 
vision’ in the market level. Carded 
knitting counts held without any change 
because of the better statistical position 
of these yarns, which have been bought 
further ahead than weaving. Competi- 
tion in knitting is not so keen as in 
weaving. 

The seasonal lull approached a state 
of complete inertia in southern selling 
centers this week. Sales were few and 
far between and consequently prices 
were practictlly nominal. Carded quali- 
ties were quoted at 2lc. for 20s-2 warps 
and 26 to 27c. for 30s-2 warps. Combed 
yarn spindles of Gaston County were 
operated last week at approximately 
54% of normal, showing a slight in- 
crease over previous week. More active 
schedules were adopted by spinners to 
afford employes additional wages for 
Christmas shopping. 


Cotton Goods Stability Needed 


End-of-Year Selling 


W eakens Entire Market 


T IS easy to lose one’s perspective 

in the rather exciting markets that 
have been made by cotton goods sellers 
during last two weeks. Prices were 
named by representative houses which 
made purchases of October and No- 
vember look sad. There has _ been 
much dismay on the part of buyers. 
An example of this was seen at the 
annual meeting of converters. 

One of the speakers asked how the 
market could expect anyone to have 
confidence to buy when prices were 
not held by sellers even a day after a 
good-size volume of goods had been 
sold. That all sellers should not be 
placed in the same boat is to be seen 
in the announcement of Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., that mills they repre- 
sented were withdrawing their lines for 
the time being. 


Spot Goops SALES FoRCED 


There has been considerable weak- 
ness in spot goods, showing that sellers 
have not had any patience to speak of, 
and have forced business when it was 
not the time to do so. The price- 
cutters have done some business but 
thé volume did not compensate by far 
for the damage done to the market gen- 
erally, to their competitors, and last 
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but not least, to their own customers 
who had bought heavily from them 
previously. 

Yet conditions differ when buyers 
want to talk about January and later 
deliveries, and underneath the surface 
the market seems to have kept its feet 
on the ground. After the first of the 
year, unless more sellers lose their 
heads, fundamentals will force things 
back to a more sane basis. 


80-SQUARES THE TARGET 


The most active print cloth and the 
one that is in the best statistical posi- 
tion, 80-squares, has sold down to 7}c. 
for February and March shipments; at 
7%c. for January and February; Decem- 
ber lots were well cleaned up at 74c. 
although a few sellers claim they 
obtained 73c. for spots. Unloading for 
deliveries before the end of the year 
is about over. 

It appears that owners of cotton 
goods want almost anything but to 
have these goods counted in their in- 
ventory. The desire for small stocks 
has done considerable damage to the 
market. Benefits which have come 


even to houses that have booked most 
of the low-price business will not make 
up for the set-back prices have met. 
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Wools Await Buying Stimulus 


Marketing Corporation a Stabilizing 


Factor in Uncertain Period 


HE Wool Marketing Corp. is still 

carrying out its’ policy of orderly 
marketing and not without fair measure 
of success. Wool consumption this year 
will run from 25 to 30% below that of 
a year ago, which on the face might 
indicate large supplies of unsold wool. 
Maintenance of current prices on the 
unsold balance of the 1930 clip is the 
problem of paramount importance to 
both cooperatives and _ independents. 
The cooperative organization is main- 
taining a firm front, under cover of 
which it becomes possible for in- 
dependents to reduce their holdings by 
selling slightly below the market. Mills 
are not adding to their stocks at this 
time, having year-end inventories in 
view and also being influenced to a con- 
siderable degree by absence of con- 
fidence seen in the goods market. 


SOUNDING Out MARKET 


Some large mills are sounding out 
the market, anticipating concessions, but 
finding that present wool holders are 
not desirous of relieving themselves of 
good property below cost. Until mills 
get their bearings on new year cloth 
developments, little of importance is 
likely to be seen in the wool district. 
The marketing corporation can not be 
left out of the picture in any attempt 
to forecast the probable trend of 
domestic wool values. The situation, 
at the moment, assumes the character 
of a deadlock. 

No attempt is being made in the wool 
district to minimize the grave industrial 
situation reflected in extremely cautious 
buying of wool at the lowest prices. 
There is no excess of optimism and yet 
there is opinion favoring an upturn in 
values in the near future. It is rec- 
ognized that the manufacturing situa- 
tion is in a good position to execute 
any and all kinds of business and that 
the real weakness has been in methods 
of merchandising. Action of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. in placing merchandis- 
ing men at the head of its organization 
is viewed with general favor. The 
American has not been buying much 
wool recently, but is plentifully supplied 
with capital and is not unlikely to be a 
strong sustaining factor in the wool 
market in the new year. 

Late English advices state that there 
is still a big weight of Australian and 
New Zealand wools to lift, though at 
this time the manufacturing demand, 
particularly on Canadian orders has 
led to an increase in the activity of 
wool machinery. The worsted branch 
is still in the doldrums, with tops and 
varns generally below pre-war prices. 
Warp 64s have fallen to a new low 
record of 23d. 


Competition for business among 
woolen rag graders continues to force 
prices downward. Cash seems preferable 
to stocks. Prices are barely firm and 
in all lines the buyer holds the whip 
hand. White materials continue de- 
pressed, not merely by lack of sub- 
stantial orders but because of low prices 
seen in wools, noils and wastes. It can- 
not be said that the market shows any 
improvement since the first of the 
month. Clips continue to arrive from 
Europe in small quantities. 


Mrxep Racs NEAR Recorp Low 


Not since 1921 have mixed rag prices 
been so low, and only for August of 
that year was the average price of 4.25c. 
made. In 25 years no other month 
showed so low an average price. Any 
lower basis than 4.50c. now current, 
seems incredible, not overlooking, how- 
ever, the possibility of some quick down- 
ward dip and an equally rapid upward 
turn. Complaint is becoming more gen- 
eral in the Dewsbury market that con- 
sumers are able to buy many grades 
considerably below pre-war prices. This 


is true also of wool in the English 
market, but not in the American 
market. 


Poor Business IN WASTES 


Although wool waste is on a low 
price basis, mill buyers who occasionally 
show some interest in the situation do 


Small Worsted 


Sales and Deliveries 
Decline as Expected 


SIDE from small but steady specifi- 

cations coming from manufacturers 
of fancy men’s wear, worsted yarns have 
been quiet. Little is happening in dress 
goods yarns or in counts that are largely 
taken by outerwear field. In addition 
to lack of interest always found toward 
the end of the year, the market is faced 
with price uncertainty. 

The small amount of new business 
placed this week and last shows a wide 
range in ideas between different spin- 
ners. This does not make for confidence 
among buyers and has added to the 
normal end-of-the-year apathy. Spinners 
will have to correct this condition before 


confidence is restored whether this 
month or next. 
More CONFIDENCE NEEDED 
When larger buying takes place 


manufacturers believe a new and lower 
price level will be established. 


Spinners 


Textile World Analyst 
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not seem to regard any type of waste 
as actually on the bargain counter. 
This is probably their habitual state of 
mind and the attitude is not shared by 
dealers who find it no easy matter to 
break even on their sales. The center 
of interest in the market is white 
threads. Small imports continue to 
arrive from the old world costing 
around 53c. It is hardly likely that 
these materials can be sold at a profit 
at this time. All kinds of wool by- 
products in the local market have been 
suffering for a long time because of low 
wool prices coupled with the decline in 
woolen manufacture. The Bradford 
market is in a similar plight, many 
merchants finding their stocks burden- 
some because of lack of orders and the 
price trend still pointing downward. 


SpEcIALTY Nort IMports 


In absence of sizeable noil business, 
traders and others are giving more con- 
sideration to aspects of the woolen situa- 
tion with a view to forecasting and 
anticipating the kind of a market they 
are likely to meet in the new year. 
Prices are not quotably lower but it 
is manifestly a buyer’s market. Most 
dealers have become reconciled to a 
scarcity of real business until the new 
year arrives. Consignments of specialty 
noils from the foreign noil markets may 
be regarded as an indication that the 
woolen branch of manufacturing is ap- 
proaching a turn for the better, these 
commodities being exclusively used 
in fabrics of woolen manufacturing. 
Another consignment of 30 bales of 
camelhair noils arrived from Bradford 
during the week and there was also a 
consignment of white silk noils totaling 
66 bales. 


Yarn Month 


do not see why this will come in view of 
the fact that their niargins are small and 
until wool shows greater declines they 
assert there is little basis for this. Since 
French spun counts have been more ac- 
tive than English, buyers anticipate 
greater resistance in the former until 
spinners of latter group book some busi- 
ness especially in weaving numbers. 

Lateness in buying by all manufac- 
turers is another important reason why 
the market is at a standstill. Manu- 
facturers say they do not know yet what 
spring lines will sell; therefore they are 
unable to say yet what type yarns they 
will require for these goods. 

Spinners are refusing to operate far 
ahead in wool for the same reason. This 
may be seen by the large number of 
bathing-suit manufacturers that have yet 
to order yarns for their next season 
lines. They say they do not know 
whether their volume will come in 
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quarter-blood suits or in fine. 
do not know whether to buy fine wools 
in volume or concentrate as last year 
on their 50s. 


Spinners 


Wuat Asout BATHING-SUITS? 


This means that spinners’ and manu- 
facturers’ warehouses will be well 
cleaned out and the trade will be work- 
ing on a severe hand-to-mouth basis 
when spring orders come in volume. It 
may mean that there will be a rush at 
the last minute and specialty manufac- 
turers needing yarns out of the usual 
run will have to wait longer for 
deliveries. 

There is steady although small buying 
of men’s wear mixtures. Orders are 
coming through for 500-lb. lots of mixes 
from manufacturers who usually order 
in 25,000-Ib. lots. They are ordering 
500 Ib. of this color and 250 lb. of that; 
while such business is disconcerting to 
spinners, it amounts, at the end of the 
month, to fair proportions. 


Stocks No LARGER 


Stocks are not accumulating although 
curtailment is not so great as that noted 
among cotton yarn spinners this year. 
Knitting yarn spinners will close for a 
week in most instances over the end of 
the year. Weaving yarn spinners have 
been operating on reduced schedules for 
the month and in addition will close for 
inventory purposes so that stocks are 
not expected to show any important 
change notwithstanding small demand 
this month. 


® Rough Dress 
Goods Wanted 


LTHOUGH new business has not 

been placed this week, dress goods 
houses and mills are in a fairly com- 
fortable position. Many mills have ad- 
vance spring orders on their books 
which will keep them operating until 
volume business comes. In addition they 
are making deliveries on flannels and 
various woolens used for southern re- 
sort wear. 

Nubby dress goods in woolens and 
the crepe effects in worsteds are proving 
good sellers. While only sampling has 
been the rule with most buyers, their 
reception has been more than favorable. 

Worsted crepes are wanted for the 
higher-price ranges although this con- 
dition may change before the spring 
season comes. Popular lines are nearly 
always cheapened and leading dress 
goods mills are hoping that competitors 
will find it impossible to duplicate these 
attractive fabrics in cheaply made goods. 


BLuE SHADES For SPRING 


Reds and light greens have been ac- 
tive, but the most popular shade is blue, 
varying from navy to jade. Indications 
are that this color will lead black in 
spring goods. 

Wool coating manufacturers have had 


little competition this winter, having 
the field to themselves and if normal 
buying had been seen they would have 
had one of the largest seasons in many 
years. There were few fur or pile coats 
sold, and standard woolen fabrics were 
wanted. While January sales will in- 
crease this season’s volume, the total 
will not reflect the proportionate gains 
made by woolen materials this season. 
Several sellers have booked orders for 
fabrics to go into January sales coats. 
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Quietness is the rule in men’s wear. 
The season is slower to develop than 
dress goods and buyers are more wor- 
ried about price than in women’s wear. 
Chain stores in many instances are 
holding prices of suits at the $22.50 
level, using better fabrics instead of 
reducing price. Well-informed factors 
say that it is possible to buy a suit for 
$22.50 today which compares, in quality 
of fabric used, with $40 suits several 
years ago. 


Raw Silk Continues Strong 


Nearby Prices Tighter 


Despite Drop in Orders 


HE volume of raw silk trading fell 
approximately 334% in the New 
York district Christmas week, but the 
tone held firm and spot prices even 
tightened; advances of one to three 
cents were noted in spot quotations. 
Sentiment regarding January has im- 
proved, and importers generally look 
for a decided pick-up after the holidays ; 
that this was something more than 
“professional optimism” was indicated 
by the condition of the broadsilk mills. 
These firms have only the very minimum 
stocks of raw silk on hand and will be 
obliged to cover quickly in January to 
continue normal output of spring fabrics. 
Weavers are still a bit hesitant re- 
garding the permanence of the present 
strength in the primary market; cus- 
tomers frequently tell their raw silk 
sources that they would buy for 
January and February, if they were 
sure of no recession; these firms 
naturally are not keen to repeat, even 
in part, the losses incurred last year, 
when they bought “high,” and silk will 
have to maintain its strength for some 
time longer, before the broadsilk trade 
will be thoroughly convinced of its 

stability. 

JAPAN FirM 


The Japanese market remains firm, 
thanks to low stocks and to the begin- 
ning of the closing season. Some fila- 
tures have already closed, but the bulk 
of the industry probably will not shut 
down for some weeks yet; the cus- 
tomary January shutdown is expected 
to have a firming effect on prices in 
both Yokohama and New York. New 
York importers are advised that the 
filatures will observe the annual closing 
more generally than in other years, and 
they look for a considerable extension 
of the non-production period. 


HESITANT ON DRIVE 


Although all the officials of the 
American silk trade have strongly 
endorsed the Japanese plan for a silk 
popularization campaign in this coun- 
try, to begin in July, the importers as 
a whole are hesitant about expressing 
any opinion one way or the other. In 
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the abstract, they favor the idea, but 
factors interviewed this week leaned to 
the belief that the chief effect of the 
drive would be to stimulate the promo- 
tional campaigns being waged by other 
textile groups. As a whole the im- 
porters have adopted a watchful waiting 
policy on the proposition; they are 
sympathetic, but not wholly convinced 
on two major points—first, that the 
necessary funds will actually be avail- 
able, and second, that the results 
obtained will justify the effort. 


@Silk Yarn Market 
Prices Hold Steady 


OTH of the silk yarn markets en- 

tered the holiday period in a fairly 
steady condition. Spun silk, of course, 
is in decidedly a better position than 
thrown yarn, as regards future business, 
but neither group will write a heavy 
inventory and prices are steady all along 
the line. Spinners were receiving in- 
quiries for spring commitments right up 
to Christmas, and while orders showed 
the usual holiday let-up, broadsilk manu- 
facturers indicated a continued interest, 
with promise of a resumption of active 
buying in January. 


SPINNERS CONFIDENT 


Spinners are confident about the out- 
look on all points barring the vital fac- 
tor—price; prices are still a source of 
complaint as they leave a meager mar- 
gin, and the market now is not so con- 
fident as it was a month ago, regarding 
January prospects for an increase. In 
view of the conditions in other textile 
divisions, spinners feel rather lucky that 
they are enjoying a healthy turnover 
and it may be assumed that only an 
exceptional boom in yarn demand would 
bring an advance. 

Thrown silk mills are shutting down 
for the holiday period, and year-end 
stocks are encouragingly low. Prices 
firmed up due to the stronger one in 
Yokohama, but there has been little de- 
mand. Neither hosiery knitters or 


broadsilk mills placed any appreciable 
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‘*Now a word about dyes,”’ said the Chief to his new superintendent. ‘“There’ll 
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that a ton of fair promises never dyed a yard of cloth—and that bad dyes have 
ruined millions. My own rule has always been—*‘Stick to known sources. Don’t 


gamble with unknown dyes! That’s why we use National Dyes almost exclusively.’”’ 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
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juantity of business immediately prior the situation as deadlocked, pending the 


to Christmas. Sales executives regard 


advent of the new year. 


Quiet Week in Rayon 


Holiday Period Brings Lull; 


Spring May Cut Surplus 


HE surplus problem continues to 

cause some concern in the rayon 
market, but producers grow more opti- 
mistic as Dec. 31 approaches. Insist- 
ence by part of the industry on capacity 
output, against an easing-up in demand, 
tends to build up accumulated stocks; 
some of these plants are believed to 
have substantial quantities of yarn for 
carry-over, and this, plus the consider- 
able stocks in the hands even of firms 
which did curtail drastically, will aggre- 
gate a total variously estimated at be- 
tween 22,500,000 and 27,500,000 Ib. 
Certain companies are very confident 
about 1931 improvement in demand, and 
are relying on that development to re- 
duce their surplus; conceding that this 
is a rather dangerous policy, there is no 
occasion for great worry as yet, since 
the total apparently is only a few million 
pounds beyond the two months’ stock in 
hand which some of the most conserva- 
tive producers regard as a reasonable 
margin. 

Ho.tipays DEMAND LIGHT 


Christmas brought the accustomed 
slackening in demand. Knitted under- 
wear mills bought less than their usual 
allotmen, and cotton weavers also eased 
up, this week. The cotton mills con- 
tinued active through the pre-Christmas 
week, and there was a flurry of small 
orders for yarn. Some producers were 
writing business up to the third week 
of January, but there was practically no 
business beyond that point. The disin- 
clination of mills to utilize the 60-day 
price guarantee appears to be based on 
desire for low inventories, and producers 
expect Jan. 2 to mark an upward turn 
in buying, even though there is no 
change in the picture as regards prices. 
Cotton weavers are confident regarding 
the spring prospects for their all-rayon 
and cotton-and-rayon fabrics, and are 
planning extensive lines, and it is only 
a sort of psychological hesitancy, to- 
gether with the desire for minimum 
carry-over, that causes deferment of 
yarn orders. Talk of a January revision 
continues, though it is still totally with- 
out official basis. These rumors have 
become so strong as to affect the move- 
ment of rayon underwear, and some 
factors were of the belief this week that 
yarn producers would find it advisable 
to make some statement of policy. 


® Broadsilks Await 
January Pick-Up 


BUSINESS suffered the usual Christ- 
mas slump in the broadsilk trade, 
and Monday brought a lull so marked 


that New York sales executives gave up 
hope of any real movement prior to 
January. The movement of silk ready- 
to-wear has slackened, causing a pro- 
portionate slackening of fabric pur- 
chases by garment manufacturers. <A 
fair smattering of orders, all small and 
mostly for quick shipment, were placed 
toward the end of last week; future buy- 
ing, which had been promising in the 
week previous eased off, and the quan- 
tity of spring business placed during 
the current week was nominal. 
Broadsilk weavers are uncertain re- 
garding carry-over. The big mills suc- 
ceeded in clearing some of their winter 
remnants by slashing prices, and some 
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of these houses will write comparatively 
light inventories. The medium-sized 
and small mills are believed to have con- 
siderable stock on hand, however. Just 
before the lull, a moderate quantity of 
spring business was placed, the chief 
call being for printed flat crepes; there 
was also some feeler orders for shan- 
tungs, but these, like the other rough 
goods fabrics, are still slow. 


Bic Firms CoNFIDENT 


The chief fabric producers take an 
optimistic view of the outlook and sev- 
eral said this week that their stocks 
were well below this time last year. It 
is understood that certain firms curtailed 
production so radically that they lost 
orders. Such surplus as the larger mills 
will carry-over is made up chiefly of 
novelty and discarded lines. Plain flat 
crepes for spring are slow, but demand 
registered some improvement last week, 
and some firms received bulk orders for 
weekly shipment through the first 
months of the coming year. 


Swimsuit Knitters Confident 


Good Future Demand Reported; 
Other Markets Are Backward 


NIT goods demand has been fairly 

satisfactory through the pre-Christ- 
mas period but orders dropped on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of the current week, 
this being normally a “dead” week for 
both mills and jobbers. The holidays 
brought their usual slackening of in- 
terest in certain divisions, notably in 
heavyweight underwear and in some 
sweater lines, but other groups held 
steady. 

Outerwear is showing up strong as 
regards bathing-suits; knitters find a 
steadily increasing interest in 1931 
swimsuits and neither jobbers or retail- 
ers have much hesitancy with respect to 
covering for their requirements for next 
season. There is substantial swimsuit 
business already placed, and indications 
point to continued activity in January. 
Spring sweaters are in a less satisfac- 
tory position; buyers placed numercus 
small spot orders for holiday fill-ins, 
and some stores which ran low on 
Christmas merchandise were pressing 
the trade for quick delivery of dupli- 
cates. As a whole, however, spring 
sweaters are backward and no real in- 
terest is expected before the new year. 


Hatr-HoseE 


SALES IMPROVE 


Large producers of half-hose have 
done a good December business to date, 
the only complaint being that prices 
are soft. The current week brought a 
slackening due partly to Christmas and 
partly to the fact that some important 
mills will show their spring fancies early 
in January. Several leading firms found 
their holiday half-hose business to be 
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on a par with last year. Women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery in popular-price range 
is selling into January, but the orders 
are discouragingly small. There is some 
talk of a price raise in February, if 
raw silk continues to rise, and numerous 
of the bigger mills refuse to quote cur- 
rent prices on orders beyond the 30-day 
limit. Grenadine hosiery demand in- 
creases steadily and, while it is. still 
far below tram in volume, it promises 
to be more important next month. A 
careful survey of the full-fashioned sur- 
plus situation seems to indicate that 
some of the volume mills will write rea- 
sonably small inventories this year. 
Several firms began curtailing two 
months ago, and have cleared a lot of 
their surplus. However, the situation 
is far from satisfactory. Scores of 
medium-sized and small firms are pro- 
ducing at capacity, and these units will 


undoubtediy carry heavy stocks over 
into 1931. 
HEAVYWEIGHT Prices FirM 
Heavyweight cotton underwear de- 


mand has registered a sharp decline, 
but mills are in good position, due to 
careful watch on production. Recent 
announcements of price cuts by several 
firms appear to have had no effect on 
the market, and underwear knitters as a 
whole are confident prices will hold 
steady until the 1931 openings. It is 
now generally accepted that January 
will bring a further movement of re- 
maining heavyweight stocks—sufficient 
to push the new openings off into Feb- 
ruary. Springweight cottons move 


slowly; retailers are so determined on 
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special service to woolen mills. 

If you want better color 
work, surer dyeing results, and 
generally more efficient dye- 
house operation, write for a 
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Du Pont DYES for WOOL 
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\w inventories they refuse to buy more 


‘han the week’s actual needs. Rayon 
underwear sales have slackened, due 
irgely to reports of a January price 
ut; this report is of a piece with the 


rumor than rayon yarn prices will be 


reduced. It has no official basis, but is 
strong enough to make jobbers and 
retailers hesitant regarding future 
business. 


Quiet Year-End in Financial Field 


Some Loss-Taking for Tax Purposes 


Noted in Special Sales 


A QUIET year-end is being recorded 
4 iin textile financial circles. Some 
loss-taking for tax purposes has been 
oted but the general situation has been 
vithout much change. The industry has 
hecome reconciled to poor statements 
overing 1930, but hopes that 1931 when 
‘compared with 1930 will show gains 
that will be encouraging. Not all the 
1930 statements show losses, however, 
is instanced by a number summarized 
helow. 


KILBURN May Repuce CAPITAL 


Stockholders of Kilburn Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., will vote at a special 
meeting, to be held Dec. 30, upon recom- 
mendation of directors to reduce par 
value of capital stock from $100 to $75 
by the cash payment of $25 per share. 
In a letter to stockholders the directors 
state that since the annual meeting on 
Nov. 24, 1930, they have given careful 
consideration to the reduction proposed 
it that time, and feel that not more than 
$25 in cash per share can safely be paid 
vithout unduly weakening present 
vorking capital. In the event that the 
recommendation is adopted by stock- 
holders the first instalment of $15 will 
be paid on or before Jan. 29, 1931, and 
the balance of $10 on a later date to be 
determined by the directors. Present 
capitalization consists of 22,500 shares, 
so that the disbursement if and when 
approved by stockholders will amount 
to $562,500. 


ONONDAGA SILK SALES GAIN 


Directors of the Onondaga Silk Co., 
Inc., of Ogdensburg and Syracuse, 
N. Y., have declared the usual quarterly 
lividend, and on figures covering the 
first 11 months of this year, as compared 
vith the same period a year ago, the 
olume of sales has gone ahead 25%, 
ccording to Phillip A. Vogelman, first 
ice-president and general manager of 
Onondaga. Mr. Vogelman stated that 
iet profits over the same period show a 
substantial increase.” Jules L. Fore- 
nan, recently elected vice-president, has 
een made a director, it was announced. 


JANTZEN QUARTERLY REPORT 


Sales of the Jantzen Knitting Mills 
nd its subsidiaries and allied -plants, 
ot including the London plant, for the 
rst quarter of the fiscal year aggre- 
ated $1,228,359, according to a recent 
‘port by officials at the home office in 


Portland, Ore. Orders, including vol- 
ume now handled by London plant, total 
$1,791,413. Domestic merchants have 
been slow to place orders as far in ad- 
vance of requirements as last year. 

European business, the major por- 
tion of which will be handled from Port- 
land, shows a gain of 36% over last 
year, according to latest cabled advices 
from Jantzen Knitting Mills, Ltd., 
London, which is direct sales center for 
England and the continent. Export 
business controlled entirely from Port- 
land shows an increase of 15% and it is 
the belief of company’s officers that the 
coming vear will be in keeping with 
past records. 


REAL S1_k Hostery NET 
Porter M. Farrell, president of Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., announced re- 
cently that earnings of the company for 
the current year will be equal to about 
$5 per common share and, based on this 
figure the Wall Street Journal estimates 
that net profit of more than $1,150,000, 
after taxes, charges and subsidiary divi- 
dends, should be shown by the firm. 
This would compare with 1929 net profit 
of $2,020,486, equal to $9.29 a share on 
200,000 shares of $10 par common stock. 


pu Pont OFrrers STocK TO EMPLOYEES 


It is announced that E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., is inaugurating an 
employee stock investment plan for 
1931, in which the workers may obtain 
the debenture stock at $117 a share. 
Subscriptions may be made on _ the 
monthly payment plan or in full. Any 
employee of the parent company or the 
subsidiaries having one year or more of 
service and not earning over $6,000 a 
year is eligible to participate. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Directors of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., have de- 
clared the regular semi-annual 3% 
dividend on the $7,500,000 preferred 
stock issue, payable Jan. 1, 1931. No 
dividend on the common stock was de- 
clared. The action of directors in vot- 
ing this distribution of $225,000 indi- 
cates that the company is in a strong 
financial position despite the strike of 
union-employees of the mill which has 
been in effect for some time. The plant 
is being operated at present on a cur- 
tailed production schedule. 

Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., has 
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declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $2 per share payable Dec. 31, 1930, 
to stock of record Dec. 19. In addition 
directors voted to pay each employee of 
the past year a bonus of 8% on their 
individual earnings. 

Directors of United Piece Dye 
Works, Lodi, N. J., have declared four 
quarterly dividends of 50c. per share on 
the common stock, payable Feb. 1, May 
1, Aug. 1 and Nov. 1, to stock of rec- 
ord Jan. 15, April 15, July 15 and 
Oct. 15. 


Urces UNIVERSAL 48-Hr. WEEK 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. on Dec. 
23 declared 2% quarterly dividend on 
common stock payable Jan. 2 to stock 
of record Dec. 24. 

“The cotton industry must adopt a 
shorter work week if it is to prosper. 
This is an age of mechanization, of 
constant improvement in machinery and 
efficiency and of great overproduction. 
The solution of the problem as far as 


textiles are concerned is a universal 
48-hour week,” declared Ernest N. 
Hood, treasurer of Naumkeag, in a 


statement issued on Dec. 23 in connec- 
tion with a meeting of the board of 
directors. 

“{ think 1931 will be a much better 
year than 1930,” he said, in discussing 
the prospects for the new year. “Yet so 
long as there remains a large overca- 
pacity to produce I fear there will be a 
more or less constant condition of un- 
profitableness in our industry.” 


Binp SuHows SMALLER PROFIT 


sibb Mig. Co., cotton goods, Macon, 
Ga., reports for the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, 1930 net profit of $112,000, 
equal after preferred dividends, to 56 
cents per share on 200,000 shares of 
common. Net for 1929 was $3,369,000, 
or $15.34 per share of common, and for 
1928, $2,834,000, or $12.67 per share 
of common. 

On Jan. 1, 1931 the company will re- 
tire at $100 and accrued dividend the 
$5,000,000 6% preferred stock given as 
a 50% stock dividend in 1925. The 
company has a remarkable earnings rec- 
ord, and since 1916 the following stock 
dividends have been paid: 1916, 662%; 
1917, 20%; 1918, 100%; 1923, 338% 
and 100% in 1927. 


JAPANESE SPINNING MERGER 


A merger of the Toyo and the Osaka 
Godo cotton spinning companies in 
Japan with a combined spindlage of 
more than 1,000,000 and a capital of 
65,000,000 yen was recently announced. 
The Toyo Spinning Co. has declared a 
dividend of 18% and 2% additional in 
celebration of its amalgamation with the 
Osaka Godo Spinning Co. according to 
a cable, from Commercial Attaché Hal- 
leck A. Butts, Tokyo; to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 


Japanese trade, however, does not ex- 
pect the dividends of other spinning 
companies to make as good a showing. 
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Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 
Dec. 24 Dee. 17. Dee. 24 CARDED (Average Quality) | COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
1929 Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
PRINT CLOTHS SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) 
anaes eee » : 34 - .35 60s-2......9).54 - .55 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 34c 33-3ic 4ic. 4s to 8s... $0.19 22s 5 $0. 22} os ” as ‘ 40 700.2 ri = 64 3 
38}-in , 64x60, 5. 35 5} 5ic 5 5h 63- 7c 10s. oh .19 - . 193 24s. . .23 - . 23} 36s-2 a 40 = 6} as. 76 78 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 5i- 6c. 5i- 6c. 7i- 8c. | 12s. ; 193- .20 26s 24 -— .24} a. Ue. a! ae 95 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 62-6ic¢ 6c. 8} 8ic 16s .20 - . 204 30s . 25}- . 26 50s- ey ra 47 nk ieee... ‘65 = 20 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 7i-7ic. 7}-7ic. 9i-93c. | 20s ‘0, sae vee 40s ex. qual. en aT ; ; , 
ase ‘coermienarerem ite TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
BROWN SHEETINGS Be-2.... $0.19 2e-2. $ .24}- 25 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00... 6 —6}e. ic. & 10s-2 — 193 30s-2 : ae et , ss : 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 6§-6{c. ‘ c. 7 oe 128-2 =: 408 360.2 : a a TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00...  54x5ie. te. 17k »- ~ | 20) o-2 ‘ 
on — ideal |) 3 a ee, tee... 3 $0.35  60s-2....... $0.55 
5 Eos 20e-2. : Ti "213 593-2 f os e "42 ER oy ofo ens - .40 DME, 6.656% ~ 05 
PAJAMA CHECKS 24-2? a 233. "24° 60s-2 ; Ee "52 AI siasaino - .41 EE Sues ie 77 -— .80 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70. 6¢ be. 8-8ic. 7 iss eine caresses -— fae: uae 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75. x de. 7c are eae ARDS Preen eee ve oe , , 
e.. a $0.19 24s ict ». 27 
b) “Saaaseer - .19} 25s eae - .24} 
MISCELLANEOUS ce es .194- 520° _ Rae ~ a SINGLES 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 7ic. 7ic 1c. | 368: Se he ws $0.27} are $0.37} 
Denimms, 2.20....... 124c. 12}¢ i een ae eee 2 ee on — an aa ae 
Tickings, 8oz...... 16 . 16 c. 20-21 TWO-PLY WARPS | RS ~. 28} ese sai. 40}- .4) 
Standard prints..... 7\c. 7c. 9i¢ 8s-2 $0. 194 24-2 0.24 | ae -.29 Oe once 464— .47 
Eastern staple ging- ed... ca: eke cae 260-2 core e + a San -.30 a ~534- 54 
hams, 27-in....... 8 c. 8 c. 10 c. 125-2. * i ~ 303-2. = 264 RR = aah ere ae 
N4e-2...... .203- 21 40s-2ordin. .34 -— .35 | 288........ -.36 80s........ - 
ale : ~ Z st 5 — .43 
8- : - .21) 60s-2. - .53 . , . 
Cotton Waste 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 17; white, MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
19; waste, 16} V5 
PRONE. 3 ic 65 cic elas bs oss as aw aieiemy 8i— 8} 26s-2.......$7.50 - .51 90s-2....... $1.29 -1.32 
NEEM OCG MOE tee fete 7} 8 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) Be 66:2 616% oe 1.59 -1.61 
eR Maeiiee te ey ee 7.8 8s $0.18}- .19 22 0.22 221 ee 20 — 190 Teed... 6.0 1.98 -2.05 
DOL Ss sin ke s:dsa wwe eke es 4} 5 10s at) Geeta 24s, 7 221- "93° 40s-2....... .58- .59  308......... 63 — .65 
Choice willowed picker................... 3 43 | 12s — |493 a | ae ee 45s-2....... -60 - .61 40s......... 68 - .70 
° Sak. strips 7 RSA fa Plan Bites tea eee ee 10: 1! | ia. a “20° 30: ta . "25 253 PNR 0'6:.i0- .62 - 64 Rae 75 - .77 
PR NMIIOMD oc . .  ia d%  eiulace www ae Se 2 33 | 16s ~ 204 30s —*:  361- "97° os ee re - Fe : a te ey : ¥ 3 
White spooler (single)........-.....+. occ s— 73] 188 ae 30sex.qual. .28}- 294 Phe ee esas 204 — Beveeeeees 2 
| a - 3h 40s. Ps "35° oe ee oe See ack aed 1.17 -1.19 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
ee ATIONS OF F oa aed ‘ BASIS MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Close« For Week slosec Net . . ; —_ aul enti. 
Dec. 18 High Low Dec. 23 Chge. yan nee: aes The ee 
December... 9.65 9.80 9.63 9.64 .0O1 | 10 markets average...... 8 99 8.90 Market 17 22 = Sales Week Year 
January... 9.64 9.76 9.51 9.56 08 | Memphis Rata he 8. 40 8.25 Galveston 9.65 9.55 2,112 692892 509,780 
February.. 9.84 9.88 9.76 9.76 08 New Orleans 9.61 9.44 7,257 785,575 518,862 
Maren 10.00 10.10 9.85 9.99 —.10 PREMIUM STAPLES Mobile 9.05 8.85 138 178,169 42,376 
April 10.11 10.15 10.04 10.04 07 = od mn Savannah... 9.34 9.18 394 307.339 89,093 
May . 10.25 10.37 10.08 10.18 07 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis Norfolk..... 9.63 9.44 325 97,148 73,385 
June 0235 10. 40 10.29 10.29 06 | Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal | New York... 9.95 9.80 ....... 229,115 97,983 
July....... 10.47 10.60 10.32 10.41 [06 | t4-in - 2) ee Lee 9.19 9.00 445 136.259 111,715 
August 10.55 10.60 10.50 10.49 ee 1-1. 37t64n.......... if es : 12.75—13.00c Memphis 8.60 8.45 9,792 401,564 401,956 
September. 10.55 10. 60 10.49 10.49 MN AME r ce ed dosedvioese, S7L50—19 g5c. 1 oo mous. 8.65 9.00 .. 12,571 11,676 
October.... 10.67 10.79 10.54 10.59 —.08 | Houston 9.65 9.50 13,136 1,154,661 1,191,891 
CURRENT SALES Dallas. 9:00 BBs WSO 6. 0cs kes es a 
For Prev. Week SRENCES ON AN 1G 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK Week Week _ Before DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
Memphis total 13,811 18,666 20,846 WHITE GRADES 
(Middling) F.o.b. included in total. 12,730 17,216 19,744 Mem- Mont-  Au- Aver- 
ie New Liver. | 10 markets ..... 91,741 98,014 1135108 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
oe. gees coal I sisicsins .75¢ 1.00t .85¢ .75¢ 0.87t 
Friday, Dec. 19....... 9.75 9.44 5.32 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. S.G.M....... OOF =. 75t  .75t  .63F «704 
S dav. Dec 9 3 9 5 > » RS 6 oa'6 wea .50t . 50t . 60F .50F ott 
Saturday, Dec. 20..... 9.85 4 5.31 For Last Year : : : 
Monday, Dec. 22 ; 9 80 9 44 5. 36 Week a Befo RSet toue dene. oat aot oat .25T . 30t 
Tuesday Dec. 23 é 9 80 9 44 5.28 . ; > ear elore Bite Be. sc0s “ a5? .75* .65* . 50* . 65* 
v° Net receipts beset 18,427 32,410 PULDES PRs Pivsccasces 1.50% 1.75% 1.50% 2.25% 1.45* 
Gross receipts Ae 39,257 65,050 79,512 | S.G.O.**..... 2.50* 2.75* 2.50* 3.50% 2.34" 
Total since Aug . 5 5 } * 
FOREIGN COTTONS iiooue ME Tenet 7195389 38901 ae ae ae oe 
Egyptian Cotton Total since Aug. | ‘ 621, 169 909,389 779,977 YELLOW TINGED 
\lexandria Exchange, Dec. 22 Change | Totalstock k - 400,045 397,049 244,864 1M 0.50* 0.75* 0.50* 0.50* 0.58* 
Senay Sak 14.33 +0.21 es yori a 1,132 6,149 18,016 _ Mf : ‘ Pa. tay aes a Tae 
" nvne 5 18010 Stock 1n hands Oo ‘ ec erecece ° 4 " WU 
Februar’ uppers ve vo 10.88 +0.58 iemipiacters..... 89.513 52,389 ... | M.## vcccy. NoS® 2.000 6 See 5 eee 6 
Dec.-Jan. Shipment c. i. f. Boston. Increase for week....... 5.846 046 |. aM... 6. 2.508 275" 2.25" Ze goa 
(Tariff not included) : *Increase. L. M.**....... 3.50% 4.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.09 
Aaa fap Eee as ital li lain YELLOW STAINED 
; 3y Anderson, Clayton & Co.) . ae sewn ghar es 3.M......... 1.50® 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.55° 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents oe cf ee S.M.**....... 2.25% 2.50% 2.50% 2.50% 2.33% 
: ee p . F. o. b. New England M.**. 3.00* 3.25* 3.50* 3.50* 3.13* 
Peruvian T gu'sStrict Middling 1) % P i a . : q r 
Peruvian Pima No. | ; ; 2) Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
Pe £ Moderate Rough. . ‘ . | : 1 Se 1 = 
Pcotn floes... af bphln----+---2 500020 RRR. 12)-I2ie. 1G M.e*...... 1.75% 2.00% 1.75% 1.75¢ 1.69 
intone to 9} ey Pisses eekeh orem Sa 154 rie S.M.**,...... 2.25* 2.75* 2.75* 2.75* 2.35 
India R much ee 7 to 10 ih; oe sae 18: le. 19 2 ate M.** ¥ 3. 00* 3. 25* Seton Nee 3 13° 
India Smooth 7 to 10 ce =e : ee a-21 4c. **(Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 
(By Gerald G. Loeb, New York | Basis on New York, New January 9.68c *Off Middling. 
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Wool 


OHI'}, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
(IN GREASE) 
Fine lelne. . $0.29 —$0.30 3 blood.. ‘*. 28 -$0.29 
Fine lthg.. .24— .25 3 blood.. .28- .29 
| blood... .28- 129 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
(CLEAN BASIS) 

Rant, 45 MII aso d:ca or o.0 6 6 oie ekre $0.70 -$0.72 
California, MOWUREEM... 6.0 ccccccccesss .60 - .62 
PULLED—-EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 

AS avecam <i 70 -$0.73 B-Super.. . $0.45 —$0.52 
\-Super. .58- .60 C-Super -41- .43 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(CLEAN BASIS) 

Stap'« fine. Sacer dein iechodcat ata een oven is sa $0. 7 ~$0.73 
RING AN on Ls eee ata ma whi 4 lo ak .68 
Fine ind fine medium a Rare el ae $3 ~ 68 
SRO cocoa cae saree eas ree 58 - .60 
} blo + C0469 O02 66. ONS RKO OWS ONS See 8 e 55 = 57 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 
Rett COMBE, 6c G6 cicienadeaaeivs * 2 ~ $0.35 
Best combing. .. ; ; 48 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 
farkey fai?, OVOEOEO. 066660508 seeianwe $0.15 -$0.20 
fens PH iow shies asacbasnee ee .20- .22 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 
\ustralia 
M0051 Seo haninee dedek MOA aRA SEAT $0.60 —$0. 63 
OE: \5.<\- b sine p wie chin ews een ae bie oe eer .45- .48 
IM io aarwh Ge baa “ch whee i Sie wae -40 - .42 
(IN GREASE) 
Montevideo: 
58s-60s...... (a MeN Daa a Caew eae $0.18 -$0.19 
Ss iis ie iis ee. wat ck Wns RO wae aS Re ee 18 
MONS etata cto Sais ata aianS rac! a WolelaTe ae xis e=— . 
Buenos Aires: 
RE ce e's 5,554 64,d tas eee a $0.12 -$0.13 
IN Si Saag aie a iat heoca eta in ae: Sr See 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) 
NUE: Dan nkoal Ghia lala iva Beenie ered m . —$0.26 
China: Combing No. }.. 44- .15 
China Pilling Pleeoe... .........660. 13 - . 14 
POMITUIUIR INTE, 56 pass 6 Scav bc cayacie wei 14 . 144 
OU re ta ics gab os Ck 4a Ss eaters he~ 16 
SOCOM TUNA TOMOS i on cece scccceswes cc . 
East India: Kandahar................ -20- .22 
POR Say aee Case wae ce Oh esa eeS .24- .26 
BURR a nal elite eiarahie got ue we ine ateete 43 = .29 


Silk Yarns 


THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 


Nominal 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85% 
lapan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%... .. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%......... 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81%, Serer 
lapan crepe, 4 thd. crack bobbins, 78%. 

lapan grenadine, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87% 
Japan grenadine 4 thd. 85%................ 
Japan grenadine 3 thd. 90% piri eiote parcte sie 2 
Canton crepe,3 and 4 thd.ns. 14/16 on bobbins 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90% 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85% 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78%............06- 


SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) 


Red ce sbicns 
62/1 


. $4.15 
3. 80 
4.00 
4.05 
3.95 
6.10 
5 





Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISiI SYSTEM WEAVING 


Tops and Noils 


TOP.3— BOSTON 
Pine LGWOONN e ccie i's costs DSK eh a e-8 $0. 93-$0.95 
Half-blood (60-62s). : ... e's ee ce c' . 87 .89 
High ? blood (58s). . Spah Wil ann ta totat .80— .82 
Aver. ee RES Relat Co iat arg dans 78 . 80 
Low } blood. . REA RT ee Ee “ao .75 
High } blood (50s). SEER ei te eee .70 van 
46sS.A.andN.Z.. pielctadatel etc wtatetene . 60 . 63 
d4g8 A. and NS eee. .58- .60 
4008. A. and Ni... 6 os ee Tabitate .58- .60 
TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (DEC. 18) 

Fine (70s)......... 27 d 3 bid. (56s)... 153d 
Fine (64s)......... 23d 4 bid. (50s)....... 13d 
4 bid. (60s)....... 203d Cross-bred (46s).... 104d 
# bid. low (58s).... 18 d 


NOILS—BOSTON 


$0.51-$0.53 
. 48- 


i eee 


nee ~ $0. = $0.40 
Half-bld.... ‘ ose 


-50 Low noils.. 


Aver. } bld.. .43- .45 Medium 
Finecolored. .41-— .43 colored... .32- .35 
Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 

Lap, fine white............. $0.70 -$0.72 
Lap, finecolored................... wane +n 
Hard ends, fine white............... 53 - .55 
Hard ends, } blood white............ -36- .38 
Hard ends, fine colored.............. sae =: gee 
Hard ends, medium colored........ .18- .20 
Card, fine white............... .28- .30 
Burr, fine Carbonizing.......... 33 a 


OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 


Merinos, Coarse Light. $0.06 -$0. . 
Merinos, Fine Dark...... 043 ; 
Merinos, Fine Light.:.............. 12} ' "3 
Serges, Blue...............- arate 065 .07 
Serges, Black................00c00- .07 .073 
Serges, Red............ ; -10j— .11 
PNG SPM sete atatices oodedcoea .21 -— .22 
BURG POM Goin ors gos n ceed envacaue cue ots .16 
Knit, Light Hoods.................. .13- .14 
Worsted, Light...................0. 05} .06 
Weorntedl, BiG... oc ces ccc ceanneas .07 .074 
Worsted, Black... .07 .074 





eo. sta ower gees .$0.87}-— .90 
Wee Mss cs cae ae es 974-1.00 
Bae AOR... sas ‘ yeetG iets 1.05 —1.07} 
pe ‘ es 1.10 -—1.124 
2-900 400........ ; é 1.15 -1.174 
Ne eee . . 1.20 -1.25 
(Single yarns 5c. lean than above) 
IES oetarg laa) Se sioslg owe hia x eiee $1. 323-1.35 
2-408, 60s........ Sree Sek seals eden eck 1.40 -1.45 
2-40s, 64s........ aramh ican dle alalpia wx wna eibed 1.45 —-1.50 
SE eS. 9 5) << asi ie a wha od San cd 1.60 -1.65 
EMT Bie es: Sc laicla eS Gesketavecus oi 1.974-2.00 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
NOE Sas diac da ae ib sieaid wR ss $0.87}- .90 
CII oo oss otsia's wah a nis 'we oan 8s - .95 
pe ree .9743-1.00 
ems PORDTNOMEY. «os os wanes 1.07}-1.10 
2-20s, 60sinoil............ ee ee 1.273 
pe ENE ; 7? 1.32 -1.35 
Rae i, Mono o 6 5.0.6.6:6 010-00 vele'iec sar -1.10 
$=) 58, SOB G9OG... 6. ccc eee Bee aa ahh at -1.123 
1-158, 50sdyed.......... ME iat ae ai -1.15 
(il yarns 17}c. less) 
FR ‘NCH SYSTEM 
OO Sg an oe $1.15 -$1.17} 
aioe soca oo ence cas iw die 1.20 — 1.223 
PPM IISOEL, go soi 5 0 obs 00s ees 1.421- 1.45 
SERIES SS SESE eer fears 1.22}- 1.25 
Ee eee 1.30 — 1.32} 
BeOS, }.39 = }.37% 
2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes............. 1.624- 1.65 
2-40s, oo | SEE Serre — 1.50 
RN ec clea aie vio eS aw.cn ca be eae 1.60 - 1.62} 
2-50s, ote DIT ei aaa tenses beberle ds 1.75 - 1.80 
Ne os cin 1.95 - 1.97} 
RI ssid said k acarn dg wie ones'e er ees 2.10 - 2.15 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops............. $1.023-$1.05 
1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops............. 1.15 — 1.17} 
1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops............. 1.17}- 1.20 
1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops...... 1.25 — 1.30 
Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. 
Solid color, 35. additional. 
Raw 
(60 day basis) 
Prices Nominal 

13/15 20/22 

White White Yellow 
Super Grand, 86‘88%..... $3.80 $3.00 $3.00 
Special Grand, 85%....... 5522 2.80 2.80 
Grand XX, 83%........c6 3.00 2.70 2.70 
Special Crack, 81%........ 2.70 2.65 2.65 
Crack XX, 78%......0+ 2.65 2.60 2.60 
Extra Extra, 73%......... 2 60 2.50 2.50 
Best Extra, 68%.......... 2.50 2.40 2.40 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16.............. $1.80 


Canton filature, new style, 20/22.............. 1.65 
Tussah lature, 8 cocoon 





Domestic Kayon 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


lenier Yilament First 
50 ig ie a eae $2.15 
75 TN. “wacaievane eu ns 1.60 
75 Be Se Geos eae e 1.70 
100 oe. oie tadacipnas 1.25 
100 Beco tea aaa 1.30 
125 RM. -sioag cc ceaa es 1.20 
150 OS eran .95 
150 BO eis RGdiek aisles 1.00 
150 Mt, bcseckeeue aes 1.05 
150 Gleaner 1.20 
170 DE hae seswneeas 95 
10 My 1a cee ae ate rr. 83 
200 REA Oe .99 
200 DEE wackhcaxseeexs .90 
200 BD cccacacn ccna 1.10 
300 NE ace veuwa .78 
450 NG (hoo cawaaa warns .78 
60( PE Ss ames cases .78 
90¢ SEE Sin te oaewk sc .78 


Second | 


$1. 


—— ee 
w 





NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


First Second First Second 

Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. 

73.....91.0 $1.30 150....$0.95 $0.90 
00s ccs eae 2 SPaesks Oe 90 
i... trae 1.8 

CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 

Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
15 a4; $3.10 65 45 $2.00 
25 24 2.85 80 60 1.70 
30 24 2.60 100 75 1.40 
40 30 2.40 120 90 1.30 
52 30 2.20 150 112 1625 

180 135 1.10 

ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
Oe xatece $2.25 2.75 SOR incite lcs ove $1.90 
_ 2.05-2.55 eee . 1.30 
_ eee 2.45 | See 1.40-1.85 
Big Knee y 80-2 70 Me iwc thi cees 155 
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Silk 


NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Close For the Week Close Net 
Dec. 17 High Low Dec. 20 Chge. 
December..... 2.42 2.42 2.36 2.45 + .03 
January 2.39 2.42 rE 2.40 + .01 
February 2.30 2:42 2. 2.39 ees 
March. 2.59 2:42 2.35 24:35 or 
I isiniis 2.357 2.42 2.3 2.359 + .02 
May. 2.56: 2.42 92.35 - 236 .02 
June 2.37 4.44 2.35 2.26 .O1 
pS 4.32 a4n 2.50 (2.56 +.01 
Total contracts, 301. Total number of bales, 3,010. 


Total approximate value, $7,076.50. 
Crack XX 13-15, white 78%. 


Trading unit 


Rayon Waste 


Prices Nominal 


Open bleached waste........<cecsceccees ~$0.15 
Open unbleached waste................ s my 
Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... 1 tn 
a thread waste (misc.)........... .06- .08 
Colored thread waste.............000- as 05 
RAO 5 dining oc oo v iiaw Reeds ; 05 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
Bleached tops.... . $0. 33-$0. 36 
Unbleached tops Paludien ikencge sane coo 
Bleached noils oi ; ia temee eee Ooi 
Bleached garnetts...............-.ce0e0- . 14 18 
Unbleached garnetts.................. le 17 
Colored garnetts eer see™ 13 
7 
Silk Waste 

| Kibizzo Ks pees nb soo. SG 36 
| Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra................2. . 48 
Frison Grand Double. . Savargie waraiere er aaa awe aani - 523 
PigtO COCOONS foo 0 sie ccc dirtawicotasaine sens oan 
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| {[APELY beauty of 


. ! 
\ / sheer smooth beauty without seams. 


a fitted st« icking 


lor the delight of the smart woman whose hose 
must be Sossamer perfection without a seam to 
break the contour, yet snugly free from wrinkles, 
there is this stocking _..made on the new Model 
- machine ae with trim fitted ankle 


and narrowed “Gussetoe” shaped in the hnitting. 


Rs Son 8 £2 Se SH SB ww rc 8 @ os 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Line eR PO RA T ES 





300 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 









The" Gussetve’’. .. the 
smooth, fitted foot... 
wrth 1:0 seam or ridge. 

No seam to twist 


or mar the sheey 
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: : | Linford Mills.....2.... ie ee a 

Textile Calendar New England Textile Stocks | Locke Coton miitGo:. 000004035 
| Majestic Mig. Uo; ssc....... gat 

ee ations at “P ic Sale’’ are S | N Se) ae P 60 

Southern Textile Association, seal aioe ot ue’ Pubtie Pp onc tn neta Mills. 6 
Dyers’, Bleachers’ and Finishers’ Boston Stock Exchange Bid and Asked | Mooresville Cotton Mills 7%, prior 74 
Division, Annual Meeting, Hotel | prices are latest quotations of dealers | Miyern BEM... occ. ee oo 
one Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 10, : i" 7 ' a ; sa | Myrtle Mills.......... 51 
1931, Sale i Ask National Yarn Mill. ; ; 50 60 

5 Perf Ss coe 50 66 

The Textile Forum, N.AC.M. | Amookesg 20.1” a 07 
master mechanics, Boston (Mass.) | srlington.......... 183 17 i8 | Roanoke Mills... .... - 60 
Capper of Commerce, Jan. 13, | Associated Textile... 364 34 37 | Rosemary Mfg. C 9, pid., ‘74% 9 3 100 

, | Bates. . ane 6 6 ae owan Cotton MillsCo. . 5 6 

= coos . s | Berkshire, Assoc iates, com... 4 44 6 | Seminole Cotton Mills Co 70 

Silk Association of America, Berkshire Associates, pfd 25 25 30 Sterling Spinning Co..... ‘ 50 65 
Annual Dinner, New York, Jan. 15, Bigslow-Gantord, © com ee ... | Stowe Spinning Co......... 50 61 
1931. Boott Mills. . +. 1208 -,, 108 | Victory Yarn MillaCo.......0.600005. 1,45 

7 Edwards..... - 80 63 65 Ware Shoals Mfg. Co..... ee 5 25 

_ The Wool Institute, Annual Meet- | Esmond, pfd.. - 102. 96 99 | Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, pid...... 90 98 

ing, New York, latter part of Jan- Farr Alpaca........ . 70¢ 60 €4 | Winget Yarn Mills Co.... 33 «50 

uary, 1931. Hamilton Woolen. Ea 40 30 35 | Wiscassett Mills Co...... Be oie 155-180 
Hill. : 2 9 9 1 

National Retail Dry Goods Asso- | Indian Orchard. 20} 20 25 | ; 
ciation, 20th Annual Convention, Ludlow......... 117} 116 119 | Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Merrimack, com. . 38 es a oD 
Feb. 2 to 6, 1931. Nashua, com...... Pi 5 103 10 14 The following shows the movements of the leading 

— Nashua, pfd............ a 66 57 », | textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 

Boston Wool Trade Association, Naumkeag..............-.. . , 84 81 84 | and Curb for the week ended Dec. 23: 
annual banquet, Copley-Plaza Hotel, | Newmarket.................. 15 14 18 ton a 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 5, 1931. oe Rielle re ais eu Rakes ao ai ' 43 28 31 High Low Sale Chge. 

is ric d'o tka Wal os. aoe e's 16 Pe eas 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., Pepperell... .. a 80 83 | Adams Millis. 223 21} 2144 — +4 
warp preparation and weaving, Plymouth Cordage............ 66 66 69 | American Woolen 4 55 6 —} 
Boston (Mass.) Chamber of Com- ee ee rae 8} 6 8 | American Woolen, pfd 19} 17} 18 +1 
merce, Feb. 10, 1931. Mee ee pid... — it — 3 

° : | Belding- mnawey. _- 

International Association of Gar- N. Carolina Mill Stocks | *Blumenthal.. 2 10! 10) = 
ment Manufacturers, 24th Annua ss r CO Diets IC otany Mills, A... : t+ — 
Convention and 18th Annual Tex- > Bite: Co, Cheetin, 7 S) .. | Coens 1 ny re 
tile and Machinery Exposition, Acme Spinning Co..... Sat 60 75 | Century Ribbon 3 23 2} : 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, March 3 American Yarn & Processing Co....... 60 71 | Collins & Aikman... .. 14 12% , 
to 5, 1931, Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par $25)....... 7 10 | Consolidated Textile. 6 ee ies. 

. : . Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, pfd....... 87 9% cn = ae 33° 3 3 tees 

The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., Chins Grove Cotton Mills............. 85 Dur am Hosiery, pfd.... P ; me 
overseers of finishing, Boston | GlimaxSpinningCo.................. 30 65. | *Fabrics Finishing. . ; 4} a 24 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, rr 23 | Gotham Hosiery..... a 53" os i 
March 10, 1931. Converse, D.E.Co........... =... a neteiee Bapen..- tebe oe 14a 3 

Crescent Spinning Co.......... ata, & 46 55 7 , mn ‘ 

Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- | DixonMill. 90 98 | Kendall, pfd... “7 “ * —4 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Durham Hosiery, 6%, pid............. 20 25 ene ae le a 2 Rt + } 
April 13 to 17, 1981. Eagle Yarn Mills a ee coanaies 50 63 oe ae 2 (28 

METS focin Sure soos slaves abe 60 is ee rsees 2 + 

Exposition of Chemical Indus- | ErwinCotton Mills... 9.1)... . 0 eet so: 801 i. + a dy" 
tries, Grand Central Palace, New Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, pfd...... . 80 95 Pheonix He ease eS ee : - oes 
York, May 4 to 9, 1931. MIAO. «cca sos ose ; 80 90 onde Hosiery... ee - ae 211 25 a 

; Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, pid. ............. 90 92 *Pror roe Callum... sg 4 3} 31 _ 3 

American Cotton Manufacturers Globe Yarn Mills (N. ) eo 15 R ee A eCallum. 282 5 254 + Fi 

Association, Thirty - fifth Annual CN Oe ow souk so ee oi ve i. 75 eat St osiery. . : : i 3 
i a *Tubize Chat B. 3} 3} » 34 + i 
Convention, Hotel Traymore, At Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co............. 7 10 United Pi Dye Works 231 22 224 —1} 
lantic City, N. J.. May 21 to 23, Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7%, pfd.... 90 | Soe wean ye e 7} 7 7* 
1931. Henrietta Mills, 7%, pfd.............. 40 55 ws. ecbcaigr ine neha aa . 
Imperial Yarn Mills. . ss 60 *Listed on Curb. 


Wool Marketing Corp. Announces Plan 
to Undersell Foreign Wools 


HE National Wool Marketing Corp. 

on Dec. 21 announced as a selling 
policy a plan which will make “wool 
raised by United States wool growers of 
better value to the purchaser than sim- 
ilar foreign wool.” The statement is 
an enigma to some wool men and it is 
not fully clear from the statement just 
what purpose the executives of the mar- 
keting corporation have in mind. On 
the one hand willingness to meet for- 
eign competition suggests abandonment 
of a price-pegging policy, while on the 
ther hand the purpose of the plan is 
aid to be to instill confidence in wool 
‘rowing circles. Roger Gillis of Del 
Rio, Texas, president of the Federal 
farm Board Cooperative, says that no 
lumping of wools on the market is to 
’e practiced. 

Directors of the corporation held a 
neeting in Washington Nov. 17 and the 
ecent statement is said to be an exten- 
ion of the policy set upon at that time. 
n the minds of Boston wool men the 
tatement boils down to belief that the 
1arketing corporation will proceed with 
ntelligent distribution of its wool stocks 
ithout the barrier previously fixed by 

e policy of not underselling similar 


foreign wools. This situation makes the 
domestic market more flexible in meet- 
ing the turns of wool values in world 
markets and of course it does not in 
any way remove the advantage which 
the domestic grower has over his for- 
eign competitor through the wool tariff. 

The statement reads as follows: “The 
cooperative wool will be sold not only 
at values corresponding to importing 
parity of similar foreign wool, but also 
at prices which definitely make wool 
raised by the United States wool grow- 
ers better value to the purchaser than 
similar foreign wool. Regardless of 
the cost of foreign wool, duty paid here, 
whether above or below today’s level, 
these values will be met by the wool 
held by the National Wool Marketing 
Corp.; not only met, but will be priced 
to make this cooperative wool of better 
value than the foreign wool to the 
American consumer.” 

It is believed that this statement con- 
tains the answer to the many rumors 
and inquiries regarding the disposition 
of wool stocks in the hands of the wool 
marketing corporation. The element of 
optimism in this situation is that these 
wools will no longer be held over the 
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market as a surplus. It is understood 
that the corporation hopes to dispose of 
much of its supply before the late spring 
and early summer brings the new clip 
into the market. 


To Seek Textiles Uses for | 
Sugar at Mellon Institute 


Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, director, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
has announced that the institution has 
lately begun a broad investigation into 
possible industrial uses for raw and 
retined sugar. The research will be 
carried on by a Multiple Industrial Fel- 
lowship that will be sustained by The 
Sugar Institute, Inc., of New York, an 
organization that represents the cane 
sugar refiners of the United States. 

The program of investigation will be 
supervised by Dr. George D. Beal, As- 
sistant Director of Mellon Institute, and 
by Dr. Gerald J. Cox, Senior Industrial 
Fellow. 

According to Dr. Weidlein, various 
studies made by private research work- 
ers have already indicated results of in- 
dustrial promise; these findings will be 
carefully studied in the laboratories of 
Mellon Institute. Most of these pro- 
posals relate to applications for sugar 
in such technologic practices as wood 
preservation, textile finishing, and the 
manufacture of adhesives. 
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As easy as 
switching 


the light 3 


on or oft 


elaar Pris ai 





The operation of the 
slow-motion mech- 
anism in the Wildman 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 1s simplicity itself. 
A child could do it. There’s no muscle required. 
It’s as easy as switching on or off the light. 





Write for further information. 
WILDMAN MEG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division—Norristown, Pa. 





WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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h EMBERS of the Full-Fashioned 

Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., by resolution unanimously 
adopted at a meeting in Philadelphia 
last week, decided to curtail their pro- 
duction and restrict the operation of 


1 


their plants to the production of actual 


orders only. 

(his action, announced by Joseph 
Haines, Jr., of the Haines Hosiery 
Mills, ’ Tne., Philadelphia, executive 


secretary of the association, followed a 
thorough discussion of conditions con- 
fronting the hosiery industry. 

lhe resolution adopted by the organi- 
zation, which includes in its membership 
a number of the largest and best known 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 
in the United States, reads as follows: 

“The members of the Full Fashioned 





}.F. Hosiery Manufacturers, Inc. 


tv Produce on Order Only 


Hosiery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., approve the general movement 
within the entire industry to curtail pro- 
duction, and agree individually that they 
will restrict the operation of their plants 
to the production of actual orders only.” 

Discussion at the meeting disclosed 
that there was a fairly uniform curtail- 
ment of production throughout the in- 
dustry at this time. It was the opinion 
of manufacturers present that, generally 
speaking, all manufacturers have oper- 
ated without profit this year, and that 
certain manufacturers are selling mer- 
chandise substantially below cost of pro- 
duction. It was unanimously agreed 
that the best corrective measure for this 
condition was sufficient curtailment of 
output to eliminate the sale of distress 
merchandise. 


Women’s Fashion Census Shows Preponderance 


of Black Cuats and Beige Hosiery 


,ASHIONS worn by more than 

750,000 women were counted and 
analyzed in the first Nation-Wide 
Fashion Census ever held, just com- 
pleted by leading newspapers and stores 
in 50 cities, under the direction of 
Amos Parrish, head of Amos Parrish 
& Co., fashion analysts and counselors 
in merchandising, advertising and sales 
promotion to retail stores. 

In a summary and analysis of the 
results of the Fashion Census, Amos 
Parrish says: “There’s very little 
geography to Fashion. All over the 
United States there’s a truly demo- 
cratic landslide in favor of certain 
ishion trends, for certain colors and 
types of coats and dresses and acces- 
For longer skirts, for example, 
and more feminine fashions than even 


sories. 


last year. American women today like 
the same fashions, choose the same 
fashions, wear the same_ types of 


fashions all over the United States. 

“Skirts are no longer short. Nor 
are they long. Fashionable skirts for 
daytime wear are a medium, comfort- 
practical length. Their hems 
touch the middle of the roundest part 
of the leg—the spot called the middle 
calf, 

“Black is the favorite fashion color. 
But it is black with some relief: black 
coats with light fur; black dresses with 
contrasting trim; a black costume with 
beige stockings. 

‘Black coats make up almost half the 
winter coats worn today. And over 
ve-third of these black coats are 

nmed with long-haired light fur. 

“The favorite coat silhouette is 
sightly fitted and slightly flared. 
xt, is the coat with the wide wrap- 
und and buckled belt. Third, the 
t with medium wrap-around with a 
t that ties. 

‘Three-fourths of all women counted 
re silk dresses. Most of these new 


able, 





dresses are belted—in fact, well over 
half of them. The bolero dress is the 
next most important in fashion. The 
tunic is third. And the peplum fourth. 

“More than one-half the women 
match their hats to their coats. And 
black, as in coats and dresses, is their 
first choice in hats. 

“More of the women counted in the 
Fashion Census wear medium beige or 
tan stockings than any other one color. 
More than twice as many, in fact, as 
wear brown. Almost three times as 
many as wear the third choice—gun- 
metal. Almost four times as many as 
wear medium gray. 

The next Amos Parrish Fashion 
Merchandising Clinic for store owners 
and executives, in advance of the spring 
buying and selling season, will be held 
in New York, Jan. 12, 13, 14, 15. The 
program includes a summary and fore- 
cast of ready-to-wear and accessory 
fashions, and programs of merchandis- 
ing, advertising, sales promotion and 
fashion training for the spring season. 


October Underwear Sales 
Show Slight Increase 


Knit underwear sales during October 
were ahead of September but decidedly 
behind October last year, according to 
figures just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. These figures are 
based on surveys conducted in various 
types of mills. A survey in 142 iden- 
tical establishments, all classes com- 
bined, showed a total of unfilled and new 
orders in October of 2,555,273 doz. 
against 2,413,936 in September. The 
same survey indicated that October 
shipments were ahead, the figures being: 
October shipments, 1,315,172 against 
1,261,044 in September. In a survey of 
85 identical cotton establishments, the 
October business totaled 


1,958,832 
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, motional efforts. 


against 1,885,272 
October 
against 896,513 in September. 

The effect of the business depression 
was vividly illustrated in the compara- 


in September, and the 
shipments . totaled 876,678 


tive summary of October, 1930, with 
October, 1929; this year, October busi- 
ness fell to 2,360,233 as against 3,014,- 
631 in October last year, while the ship- 
ments position is considerably more 
favorable, the figures being: shipments 
in October 1930, 1,160,918 against 
1,434,292 in October 1929. 


Starr Praises Silk Drive 
As “Non-Competitive” 


Characterizing the launching of a silk 
campaign in the United States by the 
Raw Silk Association of Japan as “in 
no way competitive with the Durene 
cotton campaign now about to com- 
mence its second year,” E. L. Starr, 
director-treasurer of The Durene Asso- 
ciation of America, Wednesday said he 
believed the silk campaign would be a 
“distinct contribution in increasing the 
general textile consciousness of the 
American people.” 

The Durene director added: 

“Both Durene cotton and silk have 
innumerable new uses to enter upon, and 
yet these virgin territories are sufh- 
ciently distinct to advise logically the 
greatest success for non-competitive 
rather than ‘exchanged customers’ pro- 
None of the present 
energetic textile campaigns can profit 
to the maximum by attacking the 
others in the same field. Every worthy 
critic and student of economic affairs in 
the world today agrees that industry 
vs. industry customer-swapping works 
without profit to anyone in the end.” 


Viscose Quality Plan 
to Include Sombray Yarn 


Announcement is made by the Viscose 
Co. that its quality-control plan has 
been extended to include Sombray, the 
new rayon yarn recently introduced by 
that firm. Sombray, a 144 denier, 36 
filament yarn, triple-subdued, will be 
sold only to knitters who have signed 
contract-agreement to make Sombray 
cloth of or above standard specifications 
which have been set as minimum; this 
rule becomes effective early in Janu- 
ary. Knitters also agree to sell their 
manufactured Sombray cloth only to 
those manufacturers who have received 
the approval of the Viscose Co. 

The specifications for Sombray cloth 
follow: 

FABRIC CONSTRUCTION 


Count of Wales per Inch (Basket Side). .20 
Count of Courses per Inch (Basket Side)..28 
REO WIGEN es ca seen acuees 46 inches 
Number of Yards per ib..........i46..8.78 


CONSUMER WEARING QUALITIES 


Bursting Strength (Mullen)—Dry...80 Ibs. 
Bursting Strength (Mullen)—Wet...45 Ibs. 


COLOR FASTNESS 


RN is 5 ud ce ree wre hare ea 85% Fast 
Perspiration ....Should not bleed nor stain 


SHRINKAGE IN LAUNDERING 


A ee ee ee ee Not over 5% 
CI ok. ens asete. dese 20d eee Not over 2% 
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gl te ae HE 


to quickest and most economical 
way to get into production on new mer- 
chandise, is to send for the Brinton 
representative. Brinton makes circular 
Knitting machines of all kinds, for 
every purpose. Brinton engineers will 
help you select the precise Knitting 
machine you need—or will make it for 
you if necessary. 

If one of the many types of Brinton Rib 
Knitting Machines or Open-top Jersey Knitting 
Machines; in all diameters, doesn’t exactly suit 
your purpose—turn the Brinton staff of engi- 


neers, and the Brinton experimental department 
loose on your problem. 


You'll get action—results—the machine you 
want. 
Ribbers—of every type 
Jersey Machines—Plain and Fancy stitches 
Rib body machines for underwear and bathing 
suits 
Sweater machines—Rib and Jersey Types. 
Special Knitting Machines from }” to 36’. 
Trick Wheel Ribber 
H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadeiphia 
New York Office Plain Rib Body Machine 
366 Broadway 


OD 
( 


of EVERY Kind ——< for Every Purpose 
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Proper Merchandising 
Now Essential 


Cotton textile merchants were advised 
to pay more attention to merchandising, 
which includes setting a price to allow 
a reasonable profit, by Sidney H. 
Scheuer, of Louis Lowinson & Co., at 
the annual dinner of Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York, at 
the Hotel Madison, New York, Dec. 18. 

“Throughout the history of mer- 
chandising practice the industry has fol- 
lowed the course of least resistance and 
has depended upon rule of thumb pro- 
cedure,” Mr. Scheuer told the mem- 
bers. Manufacturers have felt that their 
products should bring a profit under any 
and all conditions, he said, whether 
overproduced or not and their idea of 
a milk and honey world would be that 
of running all their machinery full time 
on staple constructions. 

This is no longer possible, he said, 
and styling, planning and proper distri- 
bution are factors that have come to be 
essential before a manufacturer can ex- 
pect to operate profitably under the new 
régime. 

To begin at the proper place, Mr. 
Scheuer suggested that textile schools 
include in their curriculum a course in 
merchandising. ‘This is the part ot 
the business that can never be over- 
emphasized,” he said. “It is the end 
where all effort must ultimately arrive.’ 


Mill Practice Suggests 
New Merchandising Method 


The loose rope of cotton from the 
cards in cotton manufacturing which 
coils into cans to be carried to the 
drawing frames suggested to a research 
man the answer to a problem in pack- 
aging absorbent cotton and a new pack- 
age of this staple recently has been 
introduced to the public by Bauer & 
Black division of The Kendall Co. 
The conventional absorbent cotton pack- 
agee has been the blanket type roll, 
with paper interleaving. Many ordi- 
nary consumer uses require only a small 
tuft which has meant unrolling the 
blanket, pulling off the amount needed 
and rolling it up again. 

The idea of a box with apertures 
from which cotton could be plucked as 
needed was the start of research on a 
new package. The problem was how 
to prepare the cotton so it would feed 
continuously. The answer came trom 
an old cotton-textile process when a 
Bauer & Black research man saw 
possibilities in the cotton coming from 
the cards at one of the Kendall southern 
mills. . The new package, called “The 
Cotton Picker,” adapts the rope prin- 
ciple to absorbent cotton which is 
coiled into a cylindrical container. 
Specially arranged apertures, smaller 
than the diameter of the rope, main- 
tain the strength, allowing the absorbent 
to pass through smoothly. The rope 
expands as it comes out at the top. 
The cotton is picked off as needed and 
the rest stays clean. 

The new item, according to Harry 
L. Wells, general manager, gave Bauer 


& Black salesmen a new “spearpoint” 
in a period when the trade generally 
has been slow to buy; has meant added 
employment in the department produc- 
ing the ‘Cotton Picker” and has evoked 
instant buying response from the public. 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Group Favors Kelly Bill 


Manufacturers should have the right 
to fix retail prices, asserts John W. 
Edelman, research Director of the 
American Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, of Philadelphia, in a 
letter to C. W. Doten, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The letter is in answer 
to a questionnaire being sent out by 
Mr. Doten to delegates to the recent 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in Boston. William Smith, 
represented the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers at the Boston meeting, but Mr. 
Edelman answered the questionnaire on 
his behalf. The questionnaire asked an 
expression of views on the Kelly Resale 
Bill, now on the House Calendar for 
consideration; the bill would allow 
manufacturers to dictate retail prices of 
their branded lines. Mr. Edelman wrote: 
“the advantages of such a law would 
far outweigh its disadvantages, and we 
approve its general purpose.” 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Dec. 20, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, follow: 

Week Ended ———Total to Date 


——, 


Dec. 20 1930 1929 
Domestic 1,927,000 345,172,000 291,628,000 
Foreign. . 1,217,000 60,398,000 94,274,000 


ee 3,144,000 405,570,000 385,902,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston....... 1,217,000 60,398,000 94,274,000 
Philadelphia 506,000  42'796,00" 88,466,000 
New York 1,060;000  44°467:000 72,904'000 
Total.. 2,783,000 147,661,000 255,644,000 


Leaves Minot Hooper & Co. 


John E. Rousmaniere will retire from 
Minot, Hooper & Co., New York, Dec. 
31, 1930, according to an announcement. 
He will retain his interest in Rousma- 
niere Williams Corp., and will devote 
his time to other activities. Among 
these are the Cabot Mfg. Co., Bruns- 
wick, Me., and the Farwell Bleachery, 
Lawrence, Mass., Mr. Rousmaniere be- 
ing president of these firms. 


N. C. Hosiery Traffic 
Managers’ Meeting Postponed 


Difficult traveling on the highways 
because of an early snowfall prevented 
the scheduled meeting of the North 
Carolina Hosiery Mills’ Traffic Man- 
agers Association at Greensboro, N. C. 
The meeting has been deferred, with 
Jan. 14 set as the tentative date and the 
Sheraton Hotel, Highpoint, N. C., as the 
place of meeting. 
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Interesting Program for D.B.F. 
Division of S.T.A. 


An interesting program is being ar- 
ranged for the Dyers’, Bleachers’ and 
Finishers’ Division of the Southern 
Textile Association, which is to hold its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 10. Immediately 
following the luncheon which opens the 
program, four technical addresses will 
be delivered, as follows: 

“Water Purification for Textile Pur- 
poses,’ by S. A. Alling, sales manager, 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 

“Colors Other Than Those for Dye- 
ing and Printing,” by Charles P. 
Walker, of A. Klipstein & Co. 

“The Finishing of Fabrics,” by Ches- 
ter W. Eddy, of the Brandon Corp., 
Travelers Rest, S. C. 

“The Dyeing of Mixed Fiber Fab- 
rics,’ by Dr. E. W. Pierce, of the 
Ciba Co. 

Paul F. Haddock, chairman of the 
division, will preside at the dinner, fea- 
tured by several musical and entertain- 
ment numbers, which will conclude the 
meeting. 


Textile Integrity Guild Expands 


At a meeting of the Council of Tex- 
tile Executives, held at the Harmonie 
Club, Dec. 23, which is the group that 
sponsored and launched the Textile 
Integrity Guild at a Hotel Commo- 
dore luncheon several weeks ago, the 
following nine men were elected to 
the Executive Committee: Paul Hyde 
Bonner, Stehli Silks Corp.; Beveridge 
C. Dunlop, American Glanzstoff Corp. ; 
Flint Garrison, Wholesale Dry Goods 
Institute; E. Irving Hanson, H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., Inc.; Thomas B. 
Hill, C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc.; Floyd 
W. Jefferson, Iselin-Jefferson Co.: 
John P. Maguire, Textile Banking 
Co.; Charles Pinnell, Fred Butterfield 
Co.; A. D. Whiteside, National Credit 
Office. 

It was also stated that 125 of the best 
known firms in the industry,—repre- 
senting a cross-section of the silk, cot- 
ton, wool, rayon, and allied industries,— 
have decided to support the purposes of 
the Textile Integrity Guild and, as indi- 
viduals, have signed the Guild’s written 
form of approval of its purposes. 


Silk Trade Honors S. Tajima 
At Farewell Dinner 


Leaders in the American silk industry 
gathered at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
Wednesday evening, at a testimonial and 
farewell dinner to Shigeji Tajima, head 
of the Mitsui interests in the United 
States. Mr. Tajima will sail for Japan 
at the end of the month to assume his 
new post as a director of the home 
organization of Mitsui & Co. in Tokio. 
He has been actively identified with the 
silk industry in this country for twenty- 
five years. 

Thomas B. Hill, president of the Silk 
Association of America, presented the 
guest of honor with a silver cup. 
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Evidence of Cotton Goods 
Curtailment 


Analysis by the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York, of 
figures published by the Census Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce, reveals 
a continuation of the control of produc- 
tion by cotton manufacturers, and fur- 
ther, that the average reduction reported 
for previous months has been held dur- 
ing November. While figures on staple 
cotton cloths recently published by this 
Association indicated November pro- 
duction slightly above October, these 
Census Bureau figures covering the in- 
dustry as a whole, show that actual 
production in November was 63% less 
than in October. 

The analysis show that the aggregate 
running time of American cotton mills 
during November totaled 5,831,527,747 
spindle hours as compared with 7,811.- 
606,790 during November, 1929, a re- 
duction of 1,980,079,043 spindle hours, 
or more than 25%. 

The aggregate running time for the 
11 months ending November 30, 1930, 
was 70,786,739,513 spindle hours as 
compared with 93,108,184,375 for the 
previous similar period, or a reduction 
of 24%. 

Translated into terms of cotton cloth, 
the cotton textile industry during No- 
vember produced approximately 173,- 
454,924 yd. of cloth less than in Novem- 
ber, 1929, and during the eleven 
months’ period of 1930, about 1,955,- 
358,570 yd. less than during the same 
period in 1929, 


Rayon Imports for November 


The Department of Commerce, Bu- 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., announces 
the import of rayon yarns, threads, 


waste, staple fiber and filaments in the 
United States during November, 1930, 
as follows: 


Pounds’ Dollars 
Yarns and Threads 
France 11,828 16,440 
Germany 80,028 62,244 
Italy 40,480 28,776 
Netherlands 14,990 8,478 
Switzerland ad 38 
United Kingdom 5,045 6,460 
152,415 122,436 
Spun Yarns 
Germany.. 2,866 1,548 
United Kingdom 9,260 5,000 
12,126 6,548 
Filaments 
United Kingdon 30,200 34,033 
Switzerland 13,429 13,456 
Germany 7,901 7,001 
51,530 54,490 
Waste 
Germany 17,207 1,734 
France ; 27 6 
-~ 17,234 1,740 
Cut or Staple Fiber 
Germany 102,273 35,358 


August Merz Re-elected 
President of Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Men 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association of the U. S. was held 
Dec. 18, at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, with an attendance of about 60. 
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Immediately following the luncheon 
which opened the session, August Merz, 
president of the association, addressed 
the members on his recent trip abroad 
and Dr. Chas. H. Herty, an honorary 
member and past president of the or- 
ganization, and C. C. Concannon, chief 
of the Chemical Division, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, spoke 
a few words of greeting. 

Aiter the luncheon, the members con- 
vened in executive session to take up 
the regular order of business and to 
elect officers for the ensuing year. The 
new officers are as follows: president, 
August Merz, of Calco Chemical Co., 
re-elected ; first vice-president, Dr. E. H. 
Killheffer, of Newport Chemical Works ; 
second vice-president, S. W. Wilder, 
of Merrimac Chemical Co.; the four 
additional board members being Ralph 
E. Dorland, re-elected treasurer, and 
connected with the Dow Chemical Co.; 
E. G. Robinson, of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co.; A. L. Van Ameringen, 
of Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc.; and 
E. A. Barnett, of John Campbell & Co. 
C. A. Mace was reappointed secretary 
of the association, 


Mallinson Factored by 
Commercial Factors 


An arrangement for the factoring of 
H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., silk manu- 
facturers, by Commercial Factors Corp., 
has been announced by Hiram R. Mal- 
linson, president of the H. R. Mallinson 
& Co., Inc. He stated: “In order that 
we may be relieved of the routine inci- 
dent to our large sales volume and to 
the handling of the many customers 
whom we are now serving, we have 
deemed it desirable to avail ourselves 
of the services of Commercial Factors 
Corp., who will hereafter factor our 
sales.” 

Commercial Factors Corp. is a con- 
solidation of three of the oldest factoring 
organizations: Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, 
Inc., Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., and 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 


Wool Top Futures Market 
Plans Make Progress 


Preparatory to announcing their open- 
ing date the Wool Associates of the 
New York Cotton Exchange have is- 
sued a booklet on the “Wool Top Fu- 
tures Market” which summarizes the 
objects of the market and describes how 
its facilities may be used. The organiza- 
tion is making progress and it is inti- 
mated that before long the date on 
which trading will be started will be 
announced. 


Agricultural Exhibit 
in Egypt in February, 1931 


The fourteenth Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Exhibition, which is being 
organized by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Egypt to take place in Febru- 
ary, 1931, under the patronage of King 
Fouad, is receiving support from the 
Egyptian Government. The last previous 
exhibition was held in 1926. 
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Business News 


R. & H. Gives Safety Show 
for Employes 


L. M. White, assistant superintendent of 
the R. & H. Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., was the chief speaker at the firm’s 


Safety Show for employes held in the 
Capitol Theatre, Dec. 16-18. A_ special 
safety program was offered including 


motion pictures, and silver cups and certif- 
icates were awarded to winning depart- 
ments. Comedies, news reels and other 
short pictures were interposed between the 
safety movies. Further emphasis on safety 
was given by Doc Volkman, in charge of 
First Aid at the plant, who spoke briefly 
on the application of first aid in usual-run 


accidents. This was followed by a prac- 
tical demonstration by Mr. Volkman, 
assistants and members of one of the 


R. & H. first aid teams. The event drew 


capacity crowds. 


C. E. Allen Named 


Westinghouse Vice-President 


Claxton E. Allen, formerly manager of 
the southwestern district of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., was elected a 
commercial vice-president of that company 
at a recent meeting of its board of directors. 

In announcing the election F. A. Mer- 
rick, president, said: “Mr. Allen’s duties 
would extend over the domestic appliance 
division and other divisions serving the 
household market, such as_ refrigeration, 
radio, etc., and also jobbing outlets. Mr. 
Allen, who has been associated with the 
Westinghouse Co. since 1909 is a native 
of Virginia.” 


W. S. Robertson President of 


General Water Treatment Corp. 


Organization of the General Water 
Treatment Corp., the merger of the Per- 
mutit Co. and the Ward-Love Pump 
Corp. reported in these columns Dec. 13, 
has been effected. The directors of the 
company are Francis N. Bard, Vincent 
Bendix, Harry M. Durning, William M. 
Flook, W. Spencer Robertson and Ken- 
neth B. Schley. The officers are Francis 
N. Bard, chairman of the board; W. 
Spencer Robertson, president; Harry M. 
Durning, vice-president; H. W. Pratt, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Morse Chain Co. Holds 


Annual Dinner 


More than 200 executives, superintend- 
ents and office men and foremen attended 
the annual dinner of the Morse Chain Co., 
manufacturers of silent chain drives and 
other textile machinery equipment, held 
recently in Ithaca, N. Y. Benjamin 
Nichols was toastmaster. Frank L. Morse 
was the chief speaker and he reviewed the 
growth of American industry during recent 
years, emphasizing that the coming spring 
promises a business revival. 


Hercules Creates 
Foreign Relations Dept. 


A new foreign relations department has 
been instituted by the Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del., president Russell H. 
Dunham, announces. In charge of the new 
department will be Peter W. Meyeringh, 
until recently manager of the Hercules 
European connection, the N. V. Hercules 
Powder Co., Rotterdam, Holland. 





New Books 


Cotton YEAR Book oF NEw York CottTon 
EXCHANGE; compiled by Service Bu- 
reau, under A. H. Garside. 

A comprehensive compilation of world 
statistics of cotton, and of other economic 
data bearing on the movement of cotton 
prices, is contained in this book. It con- 
tains a much broader range of statistical 
data than the two previous year books of 
the exchange. 

The new year book is unique among 
cotton statistical publications from the 
standpoint that all of the figures which it 
contains on production, stocks, movement, 
and consumption of American and foreign 
cottons correlate with each other. All of 
the figures are exclusive of linters, on the 
principle that linters are a separate com- 
modity and hence should not be included 
in cotton statistics. The figures in all tables 
on foreign cotton are in equivalent bales 
of uniform weight to avoid the confusion 
and misinterpretations which arise from 
the use of statistics in terms of the widely 
varying actual bales of foreign growths. 
The supply and distribution statistics ac- 
count completely, as in a corporation bal- 
ance sheet, for all cotton produced and 
consumed in all parts of the world. 


Japan’s Economic ProstemM. By John E, 
Orchard. New York: Whittlesey House; 
Trade Division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. $5.00. 


In any consideration of Japan’s indus- 
trial development, silk comes inevitably to 
mind, and Prof. Orchard takes due cog- 
nizance of silk’s foremost position in the 
Japanese picture. However, he points out 
that Japan is rapidly coming to the front, 
as a manufacturing nation also; domestic 
consumption of its own silk is increasing so 
rapidly as to present a potential problem 
to the foreign markets. This thoughtful 
and comprehensive study is most valuable 
at present, as bringing the reader to a 
readjustment of his understanding of 
Japan’s economic situation. The growth 
of cotton spinning, the position of cotton 
weaving, the organization of the Japanese 
cloth industry, the textile industrial devel- 
opment as a whole and apart from the raw 
silk production—these are only a few of 


the very pertinent phases considered by 
Prof. Hall. 


ORNAMENTATION AND TEXTILE DESIGN. 
By Alfred F. Barker, M.Sc., F.T.I. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $5. 


This richly illustrated book by Professor 
Barker of the textile industries depart- 
ment of the University of Leeds, England, 
reviews the development of textile design 
from the primitive stages to the present 
day, and analyzes the technique of pattern. 
Nature forms are considered in detail and 
many suggestions are offered for the crea- 
tion of new effects. The 95 plates shown 
illustrate trends and outstanding achieve- 
ments in fabric designing, and are explained 
and interpreted in seven chapters of text. 
The work is stimulating and has a story 
of value to modern designers. 


THe MENACE OF OveRPRODUCTION. Edited 
by Scoville Hamlin. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. $2.75. 


The cause, extent and cure of the vital 
question of overproduction are considered 
in eighteen different phases of industry in 
this symposium. Perhaps nowhere is over- 
production a more potent problem than in 
the textile trades, and this division is given 
ample representation in Mr. Hamlin’s book. 


The question of surplus in our own field 
is considered by: Thomas B. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Silk Association, for silk; 
A. D. Whiteside, president of the Wool 
Institute, for wool; John E. Bassill, vice- 
president, Tubize Chatillon Corp. for rayon, 
and Henry P. Kendall, president of the 
Kendall Co., for cotton. In each case, 
the question is thoughtfully studied in all 
its aspects and in each case the contributor 
reaches the same fundamental conclusion 
namely, that the lines of supply and 
demand should be brought into more direct 
parallel. The leaders in other trades con- 
tribute thoughtful reviews and the whole 
is analyzed by Mr. Hamlin in a concluding 
chapter in which he offers various con- 
structive suggestions on the problem. 





Tue History oF THE SILK INDUSTRY IN 
THE UNITED STATES, by Shichiro Matsui. 
New York: Howes Publishing Co. 


A comprehensive massing of statistics and 
a thoughtful interpretation of tendencies 
both in production and consumption, mark 
this history by Prof. Matsui of Doshisha 
University, Kyoto, Japan. In his preface, 
the author gives credit for encouragement 
and support to Prof. John R. Commons, 
of the University of Wisconsin, who also 
contributes an introductory note to the 
volume. The book opens with a review of 
the silk industries in foreign countries, and 
then gives a broad picture of silk manu- 
facturing development in the United States, 
touching on machinery improvements, 
tariff, markets, mill personnel and raw 
silk price fluctuations. His Far Eastern 
background is supplemented by American 
training which is a particular advantage 
in that it enables him to study the cocoon 
industry in its relation to the consuming 
market. 


“THE PROBLEM OF TEXTILE ADVERTISING.” 
An address delivered by Allyn B. McIn- 
tire, vice-president and director of sales 
development Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, 
before the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, Boston, May 1, 1930. 
Published by Calvin Stanford Advertis- 
ing Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. MclIntire’s address, which received 
considerable attention at the time it was 
presented, now is available in book form. 
It is a detached and concise analysis of 
current textile advertising problems with 
numerous pertinent suggestions for the 
solution thereof. 


BULLETIN OF THE UNION DES SYNDICATS 
PATRONAUX DES INDUSTRIES TEXTILES 
DE France. March-April, 1930; Paris. 
This bulletin describes current legislative 

and other problems now confronting the 

French textile industry, with particular 

regard to employe insurance, employe rela- 

tions generally, and tariff matters. 


REPORT OF THE BritisH Economic ApvIis- 
orY CouUNCIL’s COMMITTEE ON THE Cot- 
TON InpustRY. Printed and published at 
H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


This report which was presented to 
Parliament last month, now is available in 
bound form. It covers the entire scope 
of the cotton committee’s study, concluding 
with the division of recommendations. 


TECHNO-DIRECTORY. German, English, 
Italian. Hubert Hermanns, Berlin, 


Lichterfelde-West, Dahlemerstr. 
Germany. Price 15 shillings. 


A pocket dictionary of technical terms 
in three languages, as used in metal- 
lurgical, foundry, factory, and workshop 
practice. Includes most recent expres- 
sions evolved. 
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Useful Catalogs 


Worm Gear Speed Reducers. Gears 
and Forgings, Inc., Cleveland, O. Ad- 
vantages of worm gear speed reducers, 
and the interesting features in this com- 
pany’s line, as regards design and manu- 
facture, are presented in a 47-page il- 
lustrated booklet. Another booklet is- 
sued by G & F considers services and 
advantages of planetery speed reducers. 


Centrifugal Pumps. Chicago Pump 
Co., Chicago. A reference bulletin, cov- 
ering vertical pumps of the non-clogging 
type, typical layouts, installations, hori- 
zontal pumps, gas engine pumps, and 
bilge pumps for drainage. Another bul- 
letin ‘issued by this company shows sev- 
eral popular type pumps and indicates 
their application, while a third cites the 
uses and characteristics of ‘“Condo-Vac”’ 
vacuum pumps. 


Hypochlorite. The Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., New York City. This 24- 
page booklet describes calcium hypo- 
chlorite, marketed ‘under the trade name 
of H T H, explains its properties and 
chlorine content and points out wide 
range of industrial uses. 


V Belt Drives. The Medart Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Explanation of functions of 
V belt drive, with price list and specifica- 
tions of Medart line. 


Rayon Warp Sizing. Van Vlaanderen 
Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. Details of 
improved slasher presented in reprint of 
magazine article by J. J. Sussmuth, ot 
this firm. This reprint is available to in- 
terested companies. 


Cleaning Compound. Quigley Co., Inc., 
New York City. Description of cleansing 
properties and uses of “Annite,” with par- 
ticular reference to textile uses. 


Material Handling Equipment. Trus- 
con Steel Co., Pressed Steel Division, 
Cleveland, O. Folder describes firm’s 
line of steel boxes, skid platforms, fac- 


tory trucks, etc. 


Unit Gas Heaters. Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Advantages of gas heat 
ers in certain types of plants, over elec 
tric heaters, are described in catalog of 


company which manufacturers’ both 
types. 
Glue Preservation. Dow Chemical 


Co., Midland, Mich. Use of orthophenyl- 
phenate for preservation of glue, with 
particular regard to the employment of 
glue in industrial structures. 


Alemite Lubrication. Alemite Corp., 
Chicago. Various aspects of alemite in- 
dustrial lubrication, and its textile uses, 
are discussed in the current issue of 
“Alemite Industrial Lubrication.” 


General Electric Co. Bulletins. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
New group of bulletins issued by this 
company cover thermostat for heating 
units, master switches, geared-type limit 
switches, track-type switches, induction 
motor-generator sets, capacitor motors, 
resistors; copper brazing and copper- 
brazing furnaces is the theme of a 
20-page well illustrated folder; cen- 
trifugal compessors is the topic of an- 
other illustrated folder. 


Flexible Couplings. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Features and uses of these couplings de- 
scribed in folder which also includes 
specifications. Speed reducers are sub- 


ject of a Westinghouse booklet. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 
COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS 
AND WARPS. 


Samples and quotations promptly 
urnished. 


SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 







SWIFT 
SPINNING 
MILLS 


COLUMBUS, GA. 














































Cotton Yarns of Quality 


Direct 
from 
Mill WRITE for samples and 
to prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Consumer Threads in all colors. You cer- 


tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


WM. A. P. MAacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL | 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 
YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 
Put It Up to Globe 


For 67 years we've been straightening out 
dyeing, bleaching and mercerizing kinks—and 
some were “humdingers.”” Let us use our 
gray matter on your problem. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts., 
FRANKFORD, PA. 








Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by 40 years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantec> service and satisfaction. 


The dalliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


OUR SPECIALTIES 

—SINGLE Mercerized Yarn 
Splicing 

jam and Plaiting 

Rea nT And Fine Count Two Ply 

S Mercerized Cones 


Single Mercerized Yarns 20/1 to 120/1 
Also Two Ply Mercerized 80/2 to 140/2 


Bleaching and Dyeing 





Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CoO. 


| TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 





Waterman Currier € Co. 
















A e 
INCORFORATER Henderson - Harriet 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
78 Chauncy St. 40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. GC M * ll 
weoane ance otton Millis 
300 W. Adams St. Bank Bldg. Am. Casualty Bldg. 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


a 


DEPENDABLE 
High Grade Carded 


Cotton Yarns 


Selling Agents for 


| Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 
Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 
30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 


keins, Warps, Beams 


6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns ; 
Direct Representation 


Representing in Northern States and Canada 


_ American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 


SELLING OFFICES 
Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 


EEE EEE EE 
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Pointers for Profit 


The soft lustre, wearability and washability of 
garments fashioned f.om Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Durene—a mercerized yarn of exceptional quality 
—is charging Macame Consumer's acceptance to 


demand. That way lies your profit from increased sales. 


Natural, bleached and colors for 
hosiery, underwear and woven fabrics. 


STANDARD-COOSA- THATCHER Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Executive and Sales Office 
Lafayette Bidg., Phila., Pa 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


That super-lustre, even-running 
and elastic Processed Yarn of 


Processing 


Company 
North Carolina 
Natural—Gassed—-Bleached—Dyed 


Spindale 


Sold exclusively by 


JOHNSTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


Mercerized—Combed—Carded 


COTTON YARNS 















Carded 
and Combed 
Single and Ply 


Cotton Yarn fhe Warps 
White and Colored 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook. Maine 





-Ewinc-THomas Corp. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 





ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for our latest list of quotations) 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 








Le Bon BLEACH AND Dye Works, INC. 
1115 Central Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 


MERCERIZE, Cotton os ee Braids, os 

H Rubt ings, etec., Coning, 
BLEACH Tubing, eslion, Bleaching and Dye- 
and DYE ing Rayons a Specialty. 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 


COTTON YARNS "ice 


Any ad or Variety 
EASTERN or SOUTHER GREY or PROCESSED 
Advice Based on eae Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. MCCAUGHEY 


51 Arlington St. Pawtucket, R. I. 


The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS ae the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in it Goods and and Spirals in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics Mohair and Silk. 

TINSEL. Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 

Brilliante, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gold, Silver, 

snes. Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord for Electri- 


rposes. 
New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Avo. 





~ MONUMENT MILLS, aad. Dia, 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 

FAST-BLACKS and COLORS i Bitle 


Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 








TILLINGHAST-STILES COQ. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


377 Broadway 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
New York 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





New York Philadelphia Chattanooga 
Charlotte Chicago Reading 
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Admiration-Stirring ee Homeial 


«Whose Finish Is This?» 
Asks the Buyer of Fine Silks 


Forthwith, discerning trades-folk turn our Seal to view. . with warranted enthusiasm 


oe with rightful confidence pa and so it is received [ aS consistently supporting evidence 


of dependability - < indelibly stamping these bold themes of fabric decoration, with 


a corresponding note of Quality assurance. 


The fabric fancies of the hour oP Pure Dye or Weighted ar Cross-colored in the 
gayest Prints oie choose them as you will to meet the Style os for our Process 
ranges far and wide, replete with originality, scientifically correct. « forming always 
a convincing answer to queries of the trade. 


The United’ Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE Tan IN THE PIECE 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING EIN DYEING 


LODI - - NEW JERSEY 


New York Office: 13 MADISON AVENUE 


Mlb 
LODL HAWTHORNE, PATERSON, N. J., and ALLENTOWN PA. 


L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


44-46 Leonard Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Executive and General Offices: 
271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 














FRANKLIN PROCESS 


DYEING MACHINES 












eee 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 


For COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, JUTE, HEMP 
CORPORATION 


and LINEN YARNS: Package Dyeing Machines 
For WOOL and COTTON: Raw Stock Dyeing Machines 
For WORSTED YARNS: Jack Spool Dyeing Machines 
For WORSTED: Top Dyeing Machines 
For JUTE YARN: Cop Dyeing Machines 
FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


\HUDAEDEOOVEGAUEOUOEUAGAOOOEUOUEUOUEDOUOUOEOOOOOUEUAOEAEIELNE 
FoonavecenvegnereeueasuseeneueeQeesgOUervedenseneeceneersuueneedenttene 
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HIGH PRESSURE QUETCH 


TWO ROLL 



























FULL Ball-Bearing. 
Ideal for Silk and Rayon. 
Simple, Efficient, 


Adequate. 
AN ARISTOCRAT 


Carries an assurance of 
long carefree service. 





Its presence will lift any 
plant out of MEDIOCRITY | ; 
into DISTINCTION. 






—=(Ao 


R TOPS — NOILS — PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 





Y 


as ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
N Canadian Representatives: 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


RAYON TOPS .« Standard Grades « NOILS 
NATURAL and CONVERTED TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
ANDREW K. 
440 Lafayette St., New York MAKERS EW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





05 LETT 


. GUTNER & BROS ad 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


Crown Brand 





Exclusively 4 npa, - COnverted 





If you want your 
customers to 
have confidence 
in your Fabrics, 
use Crown Brand 
Rayons. 


| 8-14 West 30th St., New York 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 
Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair — Worsted 
and Novelty Yarns 


Now—The Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


Their motto is 
Perfection, ours 
is Service 
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Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 


and Colors 


Office and Mills 


Thornton, R. I. 





Bi 


ww. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


WM. H. GRUNDY Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 
for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


TOPS 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 
Philadelphia New York Boston 


Joseph E. Duval J. H. Slutzkin & Co. Mr. J. K. Johnson 
308 Chestnut St. 300 Fourth Ave. 127 Federal St. 


Amsterdam, N. Y., Mr. Geo. V. Green, 34 Stewart St. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
WORSTED and 
aa” SNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


Minerva Yarns for Hand Knitting 


and Crocheting 


Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 
New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 
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| JULES DESURMONT 
| WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


>, Worsted 
y 2) French Spun 


Yarns 


for Knitting and Weaving 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 
1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. 

Chicago and Middle West—C. M. Patterson, 
222 West Adams St., Chicago 

Boston and New England States—Walter W. Skerry, 
10 High St., Boston. 

Pacific Coast—Clarence Jenkins 
605 Market St., San Franciseo, Calif. 








si Heights 


Penna. 


WOOLEN GooDs and 
ee YARNS 


French 
Spun 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E”’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 


French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 


LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





TALBOT MILLS TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. | 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, President 

Suitings Uniform Cloths 

Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 





Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Office 
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The KING & 


GERBER 
EXTRACTOR 


For tin weighting, phos- 


phating, regular extract- 


ing and washing of both 
skein and piece goods. 
Steam or motor driven. 
Rigid or self balancing. 
Ball bearing throughout. 
Fully equipped with 
safety guard. Write for 
full details. 


in service over thirty-five years—and still are being 

used? That means quality and careful workmanship 
—which has been the basis of our high reputation as special- 
ists in building Silk Dyeing and Finishing machinery for 
more than forty years. We invite you to place your dyeing 
and finishing problems before us. Our knowledge and 
experience is yours without obligation. 


KING & GERBER CO. 
434-436 Graham Ave. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


See Also 
——CATALOG———— 


; D: YOU know that many of our extractors have been 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring and Carbonizing 
of 
Wool and Noils 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature 
of our Business 


Reading Company Sidings 


CAMDEN, 


NEW JERSEY 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Sorting Scouring Carbonizing 
Depainting 
Wool Noils 
by 


Sulphuric Acid, Aluminum Chloride, 
Special Processes 





Wyandotte 
76% Caustic 
Soda for 


Satisfaction 


NCLUDED automatically with 
every Michigan contract is our 
pledge that you shall be satisfied. 


Quality maintained at a_ high 
standard, uniformity of product, 
prompt delivery even during 
emergencies—these are some of the 
necessary factors. 

They are provided by Michigan’s 
ownership control, from raw ma- 
terials to rail and shipping facili- 
ties. Warehouses and jobbers are 
near you to provide for your 
routine or unexpected needs. 


Also Soda Ash, Bicarbonate of Soda 
and Calcium Chloride. 


“Distinguished for its high test 
and uniform quality.” 


MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 


General Sales Department 
10 East 40th Street, New York City 


Chicago Office: 435 North Michigan Blvd. 
Works: Wyandotte, Michigan 


See cAlso 
SOLIDATED T 
—— CATALOG——— 





























Because BECCO... 


is a 100 volume peroxide that actually 
bleaches boiled cotton goods in steel kiers 
of either pump and heater or steam in- 
jector type and can be boiled in ordinary 
steel kiers . . 


gives cotton goods and their unions any 
desired bleach and any desired kind of 
bottom for dyeing or printing. . . 


methods require no expensive changes or 
additions to existing equipment and do 
not interfere with other work being done 





Pure, Soluble, 
Free Rinsing 


The purity, solubility and free rinsing quali- 
ties of the 





is a guarantee of the elimination of kier 
stains caused by impurities. 

These textile alkalies entirely remove the im- 
purities of the cotton and bring the goods out 
in a much better condition for after processes 
of bleaching or dyeing. 


Ask your 
Supply Man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 





The J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


* DECCO * 


Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide 100 Volume 


Means Extra Bleaching Advantages 
on Cotton, Wool, Silk, Rayon and Combinations Thereof! 


in the bleachery.. . Pee Ta ean oe 
BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte Toronto Montreal 
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satisfies the practical bleachery foreman 
as well as meeting with the unqualified 
approval of the plant chemist . . . 


does the best and most difficult textile 
bleaching with unfailing success . . . 


is not a substitute for other bleaching 
agents or for any other bleaching 
process... 


. it is always the first choice of progres- 
sive textile bleachers the country over. Using 
BECCO they’re sure of success. And they’re 
equally sure of materially reducing the cost 
of all peroxide bleaching. 


Write us today for full information about the 






















FANCO 


SULPHO-PINOL 


(Sulphonated Pine Oil) 


Unexcelled for 


Penetration 
Leveling 
Emulsifying 
Degumming 

Made From Hercules Pine Oil 


Qe 


W.F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| Established 1860. 


American 


FORMIC 
ACID 90% 


PRODUCT of careful 

chemical control in the 
process of manufacturing. Water 
white in color. Highest purity. 
Shipped in strong, durable do- 
mestic carboys containing 115 
pounds each. 


Write for sample and quotation 
from our nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
St. Louls Nashville New York 


CARBIC COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CoO., INC. 


ANILINE COLORS— 
DYESTUFFS—CHEMICALS 


INDIGOSOLS 


451-453 Washington St., New York City | 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, Hamilton, Ontario 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., 
Basle, Switzerland 


“NOTTINGHAM CURD | 
Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS | 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with 


W RED OIL OLIVE OIL | 
Ky X' KE SOAPS | 
We WAN 


| FLA 
| Palm Oil SN 
Curd SOAP RAN Wy, 


Olive SOAP Shits WY x. 
Soap Powder For Mill Floors 


Let Us Supply You 
Incorporated 1905 
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SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMIC 


For COTTON 
PROCESSING 


KIER OILS 
SOLUBLE WAX 
WOLFCO SIZINGS 
DYE PENETRANTS 
CREAM SOFTENERS 


HYDROSULPHITES 


for all purposes 


SULPHONATED 
CASTOR OILS 


in every concentration 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


v ( HEMIS 


PASSAK are 


Warehouses ; 
Providence, R. I. Utica, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Greenville, S. C. 













THE 
NEWPORT ps 
COLORS 


One of the fastest-to-light direct 
: violets now obtainable is , 


NEWPORT 
LIGHT-FAST VIOLET 
S R CONC. 
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good leveling 


= => s 
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: | qualities | 
\ 
good solubility ( 


REG. U.S PAY. OFF. 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


aS sea 


—— 


— 


a ee 


=e 
—, 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


ao = 


i 

nf. 

i. Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, IIl. 

( 80 Broad St. 2261, No. Forbes St. 605 W. Wash. Blvd. 

"| Providence, R. I. Greenville, S. C. 

i 32 Custom House St. Chiat Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
‘ Philadelphia, Pa. Castle Bldg. Newnan, Ga. 

" 437 E. Allegheny Ave. Montreal, P. Q. 186 Jackson St. 


~ 
Pe 
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Why 


“(;ood Soap is Good Business” 





No one can say what is the most important 
step in the transformation of animal or vege- 
table fibres into finished fabrics. No one can 
say what is the most important processing 
material which has entered into this trans- 


formation. 





But it is generally admitted that soap is one 
of the most important supplies used in the 
manufacture of textiles. No fabric ever 
reaches the final user until at some stage of 
its processing, its fibres have had the benefit 


of the cleansing or softening qualities of soap. 





So important a factor in textile finishing 
justly deserves careful selection as well as 


careful handling. 





Procter & Gamble soaps are designed for par- 
ticular jobs. They are made of the best ma- 
terials to be had. They are compounded with 
the skill which comes from years of experience 
in soap making and the most exhaustive re- 
search. The better results assured by their 
use will make you appreciate fully that “good 


soap is good business.” 






Makers of: 
Olate Flakes Procter & Gamble 
P. & G. Palm Flakes 
Amber Soap Flakes 
Olive—flakes and bar. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Rohm & Haas Company 


INCORPORATED 


Hydrosulphites and Sulphoxylates 


We have specialized for many years in the manufacture of these allied products, 
which are now favorably known throughout the whole textile industry, for purity, 
uniformity and efficiency. Prompt shipment at all times can be relied on. 


Lykopon—Anhydrous‘Sodium Hydrosul- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Sulph- 
phite, for reducing Indigo and Vat Dyes, oxylate Formaldehyde, for stripping wool. 


and for Stripping. 


Protolin S—A new water-soluble strip- 


formopon—Sodium Sulphoxylate Form- P* requiring very little acid. 


aldehyde, for discharge printing. 


Office 
222 West Washington Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mills that turn 
out Rayon goods 
of superior and 
uniform quality 
use 


Onyx 
Rayon 
Compounds 


Alay cote Sls! 


New Jersey 


OUR LABORATORY IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


Indopon W—Indigo Discharge Assistant. 


FACTORIES 
Bristol and Bridesburg, Pennsylvania 
BRANCHES 
Chicago, Illinois Gloversville, New York 
Boston, Massachusetts Charlotte, North Carolina’ 


Aero Brand AQUA AMMONIA 
Can Help Your Production 


Aero Brand Aqua Ammonia your receiving Aero Brand 
is.uniform because it is pro- Aqua Ammonia just as uni- 
duced from three easily con- form as when first produced. 
trolled raw materials,lime- youy jn- 
stone, coke and air. quiry will 
Frequent inspections during receive 
storage — and packages pro m Pp t 


worthy of the product—assure attention. 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 


535 Filth Avenue New York 
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The basket, too, 
is as smooth as 


silk! 


VERY 
tractor installed in mills han- 
dling silk hosiery, silk piece goods, or 
skeins is furnished with a guaranteed 


'Humatic Hydro ' Ex- 


SILK FINISHED basket — as 
smooth as the silk itself. By elim- 
inating “‘pulled,” ‘‘roughened,” and 
“fuzzed’”’ goods, this refinement, 
alone, more than pays for the 
machine within a few years. 


The Humatic starts automatically, 
times itself, stops itself. And its 
many other honest-to-goodness op- 
erating and safety features puts it 
in a class by itself. Ask us for full 
facts—no obligation on your part. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Department D 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE 


EXTRACTOR 
“Its worth the difference” 
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Printing Rollers and | 
Singe Plates 


for Finishing Textile Fabrics 


Made of Pure Copper by a Special Process which Produces 
the Texture, Quality and Surface which is Essential 


Other “Eagle Brand” Products 


Copper, Brass, Naval Bronze, Manganese Bronze, Yellow 
(Mantz) Metal in Sheets, Plates, Sheathing and Rods, Brass 
and Copper Nails for Slating, Sheathing and Boat Build- 
ing. uasar Tacks. Free Turning Brass Rods, Pum 
Piston Rods, Propeller Shafts. Polished and Tinne 
Copper Sheets and Flats. Copper Gaskets. Solder- 

“" Coppers. Extruded Shapes. Nickel Plated 
opper. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD 
COPPER COMPANY 


Div. of Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 


Main Office: TAUNTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Boston Office: 
149 Broadway. 61 Batterymarch St. 
MILLS—Taunton and New Bedford 
Member of Copper & Brass Research Ass’n 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of 
WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS 
including 


Concrete Gravity Air-Wash Filters 
Wood Tank Wash-Rake and Air-Wash Filters 
Pressure Filters 
FERROSAND Iron Removal Filters 
Oil Removal Filters 
Pressure INVERSAND Zeolite Water Softeners 
Open-Tank INVERSAND Zeolite Water Softeners 
Chemical Feeds 
Chemical Control Equipment 
Water Softening Zeolites—Basexchange Silicates 





WOOD TANKS 


FOR DYEING, BLEACHING, FINISHING 
Lined with Monel Metal, Copper or Lead If Desired 


AMOS H. HALL & SONS 
Erie Ave. & F Street See cAlso 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, SXSOHDATED TEXTILE 
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t i — : 2 a — 4 
7 i 4 ONOCO | Cones, Tubes iad other Prodaks sk Windin 
| all Kinds of Yarns and Cloths, are designed and manu- | 
| factured particularly for each specific use, by special | 

| methods and machinery evolved by us to meet the exacting || | 


\\requirements of modern conditions. } 


Lappy Dew Liem 2 Ravi} ae | 













































Spanish Representatives: 
Sobre y Cia, S. L 


Compania r | made 
er ede HARTSVILLE, S. C. eee | | 


Mexican nes 9 asa 


tudustria y Comercio, S.A. 










Canadian Representative MANUPACTURER ' a 
Wi Nnitee Oat.” | CONES, TUBES, CLOTH-WINDING CORES aNp SPOOLS, | 7 Worth Sucet, N.Y, 


English Representative | Welyet Surface Cones, Underclearer Rolls, Dytex Tubes, Etc... | Av*tslits Representatives: 


Textile Paper Tube Co., Ltd. Frank Lee & Co. Pty., Ltd. 














Romiley, Nr. Stockport, Eng. Mills: Hartsville, S.C., Rockingham,N.C. and 709 W. Front St. Plainfield, N. J. ee ee 
New England Office: 512 Book Store ate New Bedford, Mass. 
ds ga ? a 


Lower Your 
Finishing 
Costs 
Vv 


These new Dinsmore 
improvements speed 
up processing and 
cut down time wasted 
in machine stoppage. 
Illustration shows 
Rayer & Lincoln Ro- 
tary Sewing and 
Marking Machine, 
fitted with our latest 
improved Positive 
Stripping Attachment, and with the 
Merrow Butted Seaming Head. This 
machine sews a flat butted seam, trims 
the goods evenly with a narrow margin 
and marks each piece automatically as 
sewing is done. Cloth trimmings are 
removed so that they are out of the way 
of the operator. Saves its cost the first 
year — after that, clear profit. The 
Merrow Butted Seaming Head can be 
applied to your present machine—write 
for cost details. 


“TAINSMORE AAFC. CO. 
D M's: C 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE S ALEM, M A S S . 


— 


ADOLFF SPOOLS 


Compare them on any 
basis — durability — 
smoothness — price. 
Test these spocls 
thoroughly in your 
mill.... your verdict 
will be unmistakable. 
Samples sent gladly. 





47 WEST ST 
MACrIINE Gy 


Canadian Branch— 





11 Wellington St. E., Toronto 2, Canada 


Compressed Hard Paper 
BOBBINS 


SPOOLS PERFORATED 
QUILLS DYEING 
COPS TUBES 


All Adolff Products 
have this mark. 


Look for it. 
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Worn Rolls 
Repaired! 


COMBER DETACHING, 
DRAW BOX, AND 
DRAWING ROLLS 


Patentee and 
sole user of G. A. 
Bates Flute Rais- 
ing Machine for 
raising flutes on 
comber _ detach- 
ing, draw box 
and drawing rolls. Flutes can be 
raised to the original diameter by our 
process at small cost. Send a sample 
roll and you will be surprised at the 
results. We guarantee the diameter. 


SPINNING, SPEEDER AND 
MULE ROLLS: 
Renecked, Refluted and Honed. New 
rolls made to order. Prompt service 

and dependable quality. 


G. A. BATES & SON 


Established 1893 


876 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 


























~ DEPENDABLE 
OUTPUT 


The Claim of Every 
New England Butt 
Machine, Proved 
By Every Installation 





Competition demands the utmost in the output 
of braiding machines. A machine that can 
deliver only partial efficiency eats the heart out 
of profits and sales. The braider shown here, 
the 65-carrier No. 1, is one of a large line of 
high efficiency machines manufactured by one 
of the oldest and most reliable manufacturers in 
the business. Write us for a complete catalog. 
New England Butt braiders can boost your sales 


by assuring dependable output. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMFANY 
Providence, R. I. 
CHICAGO OFFICE 140 S. DEARBORN ST 
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| For All Classes of 








D.R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 


Drying Machinery 






WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 
PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 
CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


















Double Duty 
Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Stronger Yarn, Run Clear. 
Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest im- 
provement’ entering the 
Spinning room since the 
udvent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 





TRADE MARE 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
















Help Production by 
Establishing Uniformity 


You cannot expect a superintendent to 
keep production figures up and _ labor 
costs down when the “breaks” are 
against him. 

Scott Testing Machines take the guess- 
work out of production forecasts. 


HENRY L.SCOTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE ,R.I. 





MANTLE STEAMING and 
AIR COOLING MACHINE 


Develops an even 
surfaced, well 
conditioned and 
lustred fabric, 
without gloss. 





Used by 
Manufacturing 
Clothiers, Woolen and 
Worsted Mills, 
Knit Cloth Mills, 
Refinishers 
and Spongers 





CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 
72 Cambridge St.. WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications | 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts | 
of fabrics. 




























Special machines for Flat- 
Butted-Seaming ends of | 
piece goods, saving cloth | 
and labor in_ subsequent | 
a processing. 









Let us show results on | 
swatches of your own 
fabrics. 


—— See cllso 
EX: 
CATAL! 


TRADB MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMP ANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S8. 











Sweater and 'Toque 
Machinery 


We a to ttle knit goods trade 
that both ur La 

‘| Sweater i ; 

‘} severe and protracted tests, have proven 

‘| unqualified successes. 
Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, —_. rack and have 
separating course 


Toque machines patoneotiontiy stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabri 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. | 
SYRACUSE, N. Veeco tie 


-— Established 1846 | ——CATALOG—— 
SWEATER MACHINE 





BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS,| 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS, 
/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARP-DRAWING ey 


General Offices and Plait 


Framingham, Mass. | ROCKFORD, ILL, U. §. A. f- i Greenville, S. C. 








FRAN KLIN MACHINE COMPANY 
ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—M ACHINISTS 
PROVIDENCE, 


Ball Wintes ee. Yarn ee Baling Presses. 
Spun Silk al —. Shoe Lace Tip 
es 


Mach Speci 
ping Machines, Corliss Steam En 
TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY — S¢ céiso-—— 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 

Package Dyeing hinery 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Circular 


Twoand Two Rib 








Automatically Knit 
2 and 2 Rib Bottoms 
or Cuffs on 1 and 1 Rib 


Especially adapted for the 
better grade garments. 


| Excellent three needle 
racked edges. 


Fine and course cut ma- 
chines. 





Leighton Machine Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 
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“ATLAS® BRAND 


EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping” 


The Standard 
Wrarcas” —_ lh , Card-Grinding 
| | ass ihn 





TRADE MARK 


Stocks in 
Boston, Mass., 


and the South Medium 





GUARANTEED _ QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 








Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Ti Ne a 


Supplied by the 
Principal Importers 
or 


JOHN 
HETHERINGTON 
& Sons, INc. 


161 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





True Spinning 


Economy with 


McLeod Wood Top Rolls 


For true economy on high draft spinning a 
large number McLeod Wood 
Top Rolls. They replace the middle cast 


of mills use 


iron rolls without changing cap bars or 
saddles on any spinning frame, eliminating 
all cockle yarn and roller settings. McLeod 


Rolls produce evener yarns and higher break- 
ing strength. Send for full details and let us 
tell you why more and more mills are using 


Meleod Rolls. Write, 


without obligation. 


William MeLeod, Ine. 


33 Elm Street, Fall River, Mass. 


-— os — 


(3092) 
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. If time was no object, the world could wait. But 
Slieanes not so, nowadays If modern business is to sur- 
vive, it must know now what the a will - 
regarding its products. That is the reason for 
Natural Fadeometer. And this modern machine has more 
than kept the pace. It will show you in 43 hours, 
Effects all and more than could be determined by 30 
days of roof-fading tests. Why not send today for 
all the facts about this efficient, accurate machine, 
and have us tell you also about its kindred device, 
Launderometer, the standard machine for labora- 
tory washing tests? 


DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON BERLIN 


DEVICES COMPANY 
| Chicago, Illinois, U.$.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON 


INCORPORATED 
Providence Rhode Island 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 
For Woolens, Worsteds, 


Felts, Pile Fabrics, 
Plushes, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


See Also—— 
TEXTILE 


——CATALOG— 





PRESSED STEEL PRODUCTS 


Drop Wires 
Beam Heads 
Loom Beams 
Section Beams 
Jack Spools 
Cop Holders 
Axmmster Spools 


Adjustable Beam Heads Narrow Fabric Beams 
Mosspeed Braider Carriers “New Process” Drop Wires 
“Redhead” Flanges for Paperless Silk Warps 
Perforated Cones and Spools for Yarn Processing 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Attleboro - Massachusetts - U.S.A. 


Greenville, S. C. Dallas, Texas 
Selson Engineering Co., Ltd., London, England 





Torsion Balance Size number of cotton yarn read 
















Calculating — Eg ‘iret fom slide beams without 
Textile Scales Sapa 0 
Style 5010 Style No. 5015 gives similar 


results for woolen and worsted 
yarns. 
Write for 
textile pam- 
phlet and 
advise us of 
Lip) REET e meander aes! ea , your wants. | 
rn Sri We se?l 
Birra Christian 
i Becker, Inc., 
ana lytical 
balances. 


New York 





el 


lee Me ee a 2s 





92 Reade 8t., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
‘49 Cc alifornia St., San Francisco, 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 
| Factory: 147-153 Eighth St., 
Branches: 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ml. 


cat | 






















Your name stamped FREE 
on this book 








OW many times has a friend of yours opened 
a conversation by saying “Did you see what 
TExTILE Wor LD said recently about—” 















And when you got back to the mill and tried to find 
the copy containing that item or article it was 
missing ? 


New Third Edition—Just Published 


MARKS’ 
Mechanical Engineers’ 
HANDBOOK 


Covers latest advances in: 






And because you couldn’t find the issue you lost out 
on some real worthwhile information— 










Why don’t you make sure of always having your 
own private copy of TExTILE Woritp? Why not 
subscribe and have the copies come to your home 
where you not only may read them at your leisure 
| but also keep them as a ready reference library on 
all textile matters? 


| MAIL THIS TODAY 


| TEXTILE WORLD 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 
| New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Send me the next 26 issues of TEXTILE WORLD to my home 
addressed as below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars in full pay- 
ment is enclosed. 

















—machine shop practice 






—materials of engineering 









—power generation 





—heating and ventilation 





—industrial engineering 
etc. 






























EARLY 300 pages larger than 

the second edition—every sec- 
tion thoroughly revised—many sec- 
tee e eee tions completely rewritten—many new 
sections — more contributors — more 
detailed, specialized treatment—finer 
Siaies edi pea mas eis tne biiocee MEM eee io ais subdivision of topics and closer in- 
dexing—these are but a few of the 
many features of this great new 
third edition. 


In preparing this edition Professor 


. ‘: - Marks has had the assistance of 75 
Everything for Textile Printers specialists. Marks has been brought 


And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers right up to 1930—more than ever be- 
fore it is the indispensable handbook 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


for every engineer and designer. 
HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker S New York Ci Marks brings you 1930 7 
alker Street, New Yor t al 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, cena iz. data and practice in: H annie 


For our office records please fill 
EY 1 eo ere out the following: 


ee 


COHSCHHESEHSHE SESE SEHOHHEEH SHEE ESEOEHESSEEHO SES OEE EE EEEES 






























2. ppaipenentionl 10. Hoisting and Con- STAMPING OFFER 
ables, Weights veying. east 
and Measures. it. Automobiles, Bail- At — or bed gp 
2. Math ties, way gineering. we wi 8 amp you é ’ 
Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning 3 sacieieaes aa id Marine Engineer- a friend’s name, in gold on 
2 a ‘s , Bodies Seca te - a. the front cover of any copy 
Bs . sea , 2. Building Construc- of Marks’ Mechanical Engi- 
Dustproof and Self-Lubricating Spinning Tube Framed Structures, tion and Equip neers’ Handbook ordered 
saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring a. 13. Machine Shop from this advertisement. 
longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed. 4. Heat. * “Practice This is a special Christmas 
and most important of all makes PERFECT YARN. 5. Strength of Mate- 14. Pumps ‘and Com- offer, limited to acceptance 


rials pressors. before January 1, 1931. 


JAMES H. SMITH Cco., Providence, R. I. 6. Materials of Engi- 15. Electrical Engineer- 
Successors to BAMFORD & SMITH CO. neering. — 











16. Measuring Instru- 2264 pages, 412x7, over 
a aay Seat and’ Wess 7 —— ” on — ments. Surveying, 13090 "eaaasene. and 
" —— 8. Machine Elements. a diagrams, thumb-indexed, 

9. Power Generation. Power Test Codes. flexible binding, $7.00 


Do you want to make a friend a gift combining personal thoughtfulness with 
real utility? Do you want a copy of Marks that you will doubly prize? Then 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. rei ull Seated wit txdes and'st Sores tanoed enka 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 









- 

. e s . 
Card Clothin = Send me Marks’ Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook, with name stamped §& 
g Napper Clothing 5 in gold on the front cover. I enclose $7.00 and understand that : 
& stamped books are not returnable. (This offer expires Jan. 1, 8 

Ss 1931.) a 

i $ 

I erg arta ae ci dium naira: mie al ees We RIOT Wy 3a! ae aaa : 

‘ (Name to be stamped. Please print.) s 

o 

MRAM IE Sos og aha. ONG vm 8G Rie Ck ig hw 2 ca wee Galo A Se : 

F s * 

: : 

ps . 5 : 

EO ee Oe Ce eee : 

. 

: . 

s © 

: og a i a ee rr mre rer rrr yr ey 

: T.W. 12-27-30 & 

Fee eeeeeeescccecccnecsccecenssececccusseccececsuseeesuseusesssesssnsessssceseuusna® 
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Signode Tensional 
Steel Strapping 
is 
best for your 
shipments 










Write today for 
“Guide to Better 
Packing and Ship- 
ping” or for an actual 
demonstration which will 

be made without the slight- 
est obligation. 




































SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2622 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
U. 8S. A. 

Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec. 

Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


dhe Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms 
of nailed-on strapping, automatic wire tying machines, pail 
clasps, clutch nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 








Filters 


Roberts 





Roberts Filters 


Provide Pure Clean Water for 
All Industrial Purposes 
We manufacture pressure and gravity & 


filters especially adapted to meet the 
exacting needs of the textile industry— 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 





—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


0 
—oo 


Tower Permanence 
Invest in a Caldwell Structural Tower 
and you have the permanence of a 
skyscraper. It will serve you without 
depreciation and the need of 2ostly 
repairs for a lifetime. 

The Same latticed steel construction 
used in skyscrapers and bridges—the 
highest type of steel construction 
known—is used in this tower. It is 
designed by engineers and constructed 
according to engineering principles. It 
is the tower for those who realize the 
economy of a permanent investment. 
Send for Catalog 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Incorporated 
2060 Brook St. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


——(iaoe— 








A Popular 
WARP 
DYER 


Warp dyeing requirements are 
most exacting. Nobody knows this 
better than the makers of the Re- 
liance Warp Dyeing Machine. The 
result is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 
particulars. 


RELIANCE 


MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 














William Bodden & Son, Limited 


The “BODDEN” Flyer 


FOR QUALITY OF FINISH 


FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
Thomas Mayor & Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 











WEIMAR BROTHERS | 
U. S. BINDING 






We 


TRADE MARK 






Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Make a Practice 
of Reading .. 


and using the Searchlight pages of 
Textile World every week. Here 


is afforded the opportunity for buy- 
ers and sellers to get together. The 
advantage is mutual. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 
New York Advertising Rates on Request 








— paniithimeni een 











OW many times has a friend of yours 

opened a conversation. by saying 

“Did you see what TEXTILE WORLD said 
recently about—” 


i 
| 


And when you got back to the mill and 
tried to find the copy containing that item 
or article it was missing? 


And because you couldn’t find the issue 


TextTiLe WorLD 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


C 
LL 


Send me the next 26 issues of TexT1Lz WorLp to my home addressed as below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars in full 


payment is enclosed. 
Name 


Cee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeEeeee eee eeEEOS 


RMNRT JeNe tase st cis Sis ain wa ae we sea Wn SK wae loe a'r 


TANKS AND 
TANK LIN- 


INGS, COILS, 

is VALVES, FITTINGS 

AND DYEHOUSE ACCESSORIES 

IN MONEL, MCND METAL, COPPER, 
NICKEL, ETC. 


SHOLES INCORP. 
Castings, Constructions, 182 Lafayette St. 
| Machining New York | 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


NEWNAN, GA. 


—— New York Office, 5 Beekman St. 


TANKS - TOWERS - STANDPIPES - KIERS 
BOILERS - CASTINGS - Monel Metal Work 
















ei 





Temperature Regulation for every process in the 
textile industry. Write for Bulletins. 
2729 Greenview Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Offices in 37 other cities 4277 























HAVE YOUR CAKE 
AND EAT IT TOO 


EAD your copy of TEXTILE WORLD each week as soom as 
it comes to you and keep posted up-to-the-minute on all 

t is happe . 
Save your copies and at the end of each six months an index 
will be sent to you thus enabling you to refer instantly to the 
copy es whatever article or item you are particularly 





HOW MANY TIMES? 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


you lost out on some real worthwhile 
information— 























Why don’t you make sure of always hav- 

ing your own private copy of TEXTILE 
WorRLD? Why not subscribe and have the 
copies come to your home where you not 
only may read them at your leisure but | 
also keep them as a ready reference 
library on all textile matters? 


For our office records please fill out the following: 


Cee eee eee ee eH eee EHH HEHEHE HEE HEHEHE ED 


Geo-pine 


Sub Flooring 
Lay Once 


never replace 











Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 





New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo, Chattanooga, Charlotte, Detroit 











See cll : i 
ee liso Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
——CATALOG— Atlanta, Ga. 





CANVAS 
TRUCKS 


Solve one 
problem for 
the textile mill. 





FIG.27 









Light, smooth, wear many years. 
Write for Catalog No. 105-T 
W. T. LANE & BROS., Mfrs. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MACHINERY, MILL SUPPLIES, YARNS, ETC., WANTED AND FOR SALE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, MILL PROPERTIES, POSITIONS AND MEN WANTED 


UNDISPLAYED—RATE PER WORD: INFORMATION: DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 
Positions Wanted, 5 cents a word, minimum Box Numbers in care of our New York, 1 to 3 imches............ $5.00 an inch 
$1.00 an insertion, payable in advance. Chicago or San Francisco offices count i. Oe ss ona hs oOo 4.75 an inch 
Positione Vacant and all other classifica- 10 words additional in undisplayed ads. BOS 26 BONER. occ cccce .-. #.50 an inch 
tions, excepting Equipment, 10 cents & Discount of 10% if full payment is made in Other spaces and contract rates on requesi. 
word, minimum charge $2.00. advance for four consecutive insertions of An inch is measured vertically on one 
Proposais, 40 cents a line an insertion. undisplayed ads (not including proposals.) column, 3 columns—30 inches—to a page. 
COPY FOR NEW ADVERTISEMENTS ACCEPTED UNTIL 10 A.M. WEDNESDAY FOR SATURDAY’S ISSUE. T.W. 








“e 


DRAFTSMAN familiar with modern designs of 
looms for weaving woolen materials. P-134, 
Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


$< 


POSITIONS VACANT a i a 


anufacturers 


You are invited to utilize our industrial and engi- 
neering services on factory establishment or reloca- 
tion. Complete reports on industrial advantages 
in areas served by our properties. . . . All negotia- 
tions confidential and gratis. Address Industrial 
Development Department. 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
61 Broadway 





sensnseneeneeaeeesevenes 


POSITIONS WANTED 





OVERSEER of weaving, 25 years’ experience, 

woolens, worsteds, ladies’ dress goods, over- 
coatings, velours, etc. Expert loom-fixer on all 
C & K looms, jacquards, draper, C & K Auto- 
matic. With leading Passaic, N. J., firm last 
15 years, as overseer of weaving. Excellent 
references. PW-140, Textile World, Tenth Ave. 
at 36th St., New York. 













SUCOEEUOUEOROEOEOEOOEDEEERGESEOEEOEODOHUUOUHOHOEONOOROHOEOEUOROEOEUROSODCONOEONOOOOHOEOE 
CUDEUAORAOEODEOSOROEOOEOEONES 





“VENEEDOCEOEOROEORORORONOOOOOCOONONDOONONONEOD 





geeneennecenecsens 


CAP DE LA MADELEINE, 
P. Q., CANADA 


offers real inducements for new industries. 
Communicate with Romeo Morrissette, 
city engineer. 


= 


REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE 


LONDON wholesale firm are open to purchase 

from available stock textiles (piece goods), 
suitable for the English market. RA-146, Tex- 
tile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


Td 


Large, Light, Airy Lofts 
in Brooklyn 
LOCATED AT 


441 Blake Ave., Corner Junius St. 
Corner Building 


Steam Heat, Sprinkler System. Suitable 
for Warehousing, Storage or 
Manufacturing 


The Chase Nat’! Bank of N. Y. 


11 BROAD ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Real Estate Dept. Hanover 2-9800 = 


OUOGEODOEGEOEOECEOEGAOEOGGEGUDOEUEOEADORUEOEOROHOEGUSUGUGODOROEOGEEUOORGROORORORONCEO NOR OQOHOORNOREOROED. AOUEOEOECOOEOGDORECLORGHOROREDEOROROEOEOROOSOROGOROEDEOEEECOSCAORORGEOOOOROROSSEDESSONROROROOOREOOSONED 


Can you use this 
Knit Goods Executive ? 


He is a man of exceptional ability and 
diversified experience, both in manufac- 
turing and in selling; an expert manu- 
facturer and styler; has manufactured 
all classes of yarns, is familiar with 
knitting machines, wet and dry finish- 
ing and has made and sold men’s and 
women's wear coatings, suitings, dress 
goods, plain and fancy, pile fabrics, 
fleeces, and jersey cloth. He has been 
particularly successful along sales pro- | 
motion and individual selling; he has 
wide acquaintance with the trade and 
its requirements. He would like to 
locate with a progressive mill or with a 
selling organization where his ability 
and seasoned experience can be capital- 
ized. He will be a real ‘‘find’’ for some 
one. Will be pleased to send you 
further information preliminary to ar- 
ranging for conference. 

Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 

35th Year 
294 Washington Street, Boston 
Telephone Liberty 6547 

Phone, wire or write us for textile 

executives of the highest type. 


SUUENEOUREOOEOEOUOEOEOUOOOUDUEOEOROOECEOEOEOCOEOEOEDACOOOOOROROSOROROEOEOOSEEOROREOSOSNEOROEOOOSEDS 


TO HELP YOU 


GET WHATEVER YOU NEED 


“Searchlight” Advertising 


OUOUEORDU DOE OO EORONOEEROOEOOONDOROEEONED 
COOUEROEOEOEEDEONEOSOROEOHOOHOROHOUEDEROEROONE 





“AUOERENUNOOOUOONRNNUOUOODOEOEOOUOOOOONAEONOOOOEEOEOOOOOOOORONOOOUOOECHOAOOOOEORONOOOOAOEONNOOOOOROOED 


COONCESACUEORONenEEOEOROROHORONSFOONOHEOED’ 


CO 


° Ue ene aceneueuauaneaceceacaeanenanneneeneccasecensncueancantnncenanoenecoecensusonseconsneneucoeneoocsanecensenseousoesesonsesgnensnssseevenscnegncnensonsenseoneneeneseegueeseenenensenene 


SUUUNOOONUGEOOROGEDOROGUNOOEEODNOUENOONOERUREODAROOLODACOGHUOHOOEOOEOOEOOREOOEDOeEOOROREOOOROEOSEOOSOORES OOUREDCDEOONAELEOSUEOEOORORORONOROEEOOOEONOEONCOEOEOOOOONS 


: WANTED 
For Silk Finishing 


One Button Breaker and combination 

doubling and Folding Machine. Must be 

60-in. wide and in excellent condition. 
W-145, Textile World 

Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 







I buy and sell Jacquard Machines of 
all descriptions, also all other Textile 
Machinery. 








TTT 








EUGENE SECKLER 
17 Prince Street, Paterson, N. J. 


DONEEOHOHOEDOOEOHOGUOOEOROEDROUGORORONORORORORCEOODOS CueMLareecereneeee 





LJUNUUNOOUONENOEOUOOEDERGAOEUOCUUOOOOUOEOOEONONUOUONERNOUOOUNANOUUNEREEEOOUDEUOOUOORROUOUOREOOOOODEHOUOORRENOUOUOODRROUOOORREOHODOROUOOOOEE 


AUNOUSEOODODONECESAGORGGDEODO. ceeeeueneenensescecesonecenenesens.~ 
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<PUUNODUEROEEEEGHOPROEOOOOSUDEODOOOOEOEOOUOREO REGED DOHOEOOEOHOOOOOOONOSOGEOEOOHOOUOROOROAORNONOGHOROORONSOS: 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
OVERSEERS 


Available for any department of mill work. 5 


OGUOUOOEUEOROEOEGEGERORDOOOOROROHGROOOOOOOED PU 


WANTED 
Davis & Furber Sample Card 


for making samples. Give full details in- 
cluding diameter and width of main cyl- 
inder and state age. 
W-143, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


“cONneeOU enn eeneenoenseneenanauceneneeneesenceeans 


TUEUEDEOODUOUOEOLOOEOEORCOCEROOCEOECEOURUDERUEOEGEREDIEOEORGROAGEGROOSOROGORER EA 2ONCGeHOCeRORERCROEONOEIE? 


WANTED 


TENTERING FRAME 


50 ft. long, 50 in. wide, complete. State 

age, condition of clips, maker, where can 
be seen. Lewest cash price. 

WERNER CO. : 

183 Autumn St., Passaic, N. J. : 


oDODOODEOOOUDENODOROEDOOOOOEOeOEONONES 


. 


Manufacturers may learn of suitable men 
upon application to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY 
1427 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


SONUUOREENODEOUOOOEDAOOHELOUOUEUGOOEOOOUEEEOUOEENOOENOUOEROOOOERUCOEOUOOUEEOOANOCOOROOOOENONOOROOODEOHOR? 


VOUEDEORRODONOUROROROOROEDY 


SUCUCUEUCEOEOUEOEOROOEOOCEONOHEOEOENEON 





CUOUEUNCEORCRDOEOEOONOEOOOOROeORONOOEEE 
CUCUEEUROROEEEONOOSONEOROUROROOEOROED OD 






Oueneeencecaccncnsegunenees 
SOOCEUEOEOEUEUEOREEGHOUUOROUOOUDODUDODEROGORCHOEDEOHGUCUSUEOEOTOGOEOROUOOOUUOEOSUEOEOEONOEQHOUGROAOGHORUOOD 


Rayon Knitting Mill 
Equipment 29 Wildmans and 18 Thomp- 
kins Machines 50—Lever Winders 
Located in California. 

Wants financial or active partner. 
Wonderful opportunity for the right party. 
no other Rayon Knitting Mill in the entire 

West. 





SUNUERUDEOOOEOOROOEEOEOCUCHOOUSOOOOENDEROGEEOOROORUCECUERDORUOEOOENONEOEROERODREGEOOEEODEOENOEEOOONODD 


ONUEOEOAOOROOEUEOOONOOSOEOREOOUEOOEOONONAT 


IU UAUUEDEUELOROEOEEOEOOUOOCEOOEOEOEEOGURCSUGECHERORAONOROEOSEOEEGOGEOEOONCROEOHOeRSeneGEO EO RESEORERREOE!— 


WANTED 


Draper Full Automatic Looms 


Modified Model D with and without dobby 
heads. 76 in. or 77 in. in reed space. 
Belt driven. Advise fully regarding age 
Address W-144, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


<UUTEEAUOENOUDERAUUSUAUOUOROODEEAUUOROAUERUAORENOOOEEONOSEPOOEREEOOEOOOOEANOSOROROEOEROESONOOEROOOOOOOEONS “enononerensoncananessoeoscscsasevsscooacsesscononsonscsscconoasscseccocnaooouoncoenensgoanascaascsenays ~ 


WANTED 


One McCreary Intermittent Brushing 
Machine, preferably 36 inches wide. 


SONUNDEORRE POET EO DOR OORE 





Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


BO-142, Textile World Mishawaka, Indiana 


883 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


SOLUOSEDEOEOUOROOSEGUEOEOGUROEUOOEOEORORCECOOROOSEGUOGOUROEOROOUEOOOACECEREDERUECOODOSOOOROEOEOEOEONSHEOED 


TTT 
TO 


COOEOEOUEUEOHOORONCEOEOEOOEOCCORONOREOROONE 
seus 


OCNEOPUREOONOueeeOnensneoeensoeseenens 
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__ USED EQUIPMENT 


cee SOOUUAEUEOELELOEOEEREOEOSOOLOEOEOOEODOOROLOROROSEOOOROGUONOOOGEOROGEOEOSUGOUSOOUOEOEOGEOEOUAOEOROOROROSOOEDEOEOSEOSOGGROOEIONS Qennnenueousnensengy ONGUDORUEOOONHOGEONCROEOURONORS 


ceneeeoney AUCUUOEDAOEEOLOUOEOOUONOEOOUGHONGOLOOEOOOUUAOOGHRELOEGOUOUOOOOOOUOEOEOEOGOCEOOEOROROGLOEOCUCOUECEAOODSROOGLOROOOGEOSDENGHOEUOOORORUEUOEOSOSEOHOEUECOROGOGCSUOROEORUOHOOUORCHOOROCONOROONOROREOEOR ennenneneete 


JOHN J. MoCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
REBUILT TEXTILE MACHINERY 
WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON 


Philadelphia Office 
126-180 Chestnut Bircet NEW AND USED ay lee 8 o 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 
TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 
NEW AND USED 
146 SUMMER ST.., cor. High St., BOSTON, MASS. 






SOOEUOOEUOROEOEOGGOREOUROROHEOEOORORSEONET 
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MARTIN * HORSFALL * DEGAN 
VALLEY FALLS MACHINERY CO. 
Appraisers and Dealers 


New and Used Woolen and Worsted Machinery of All Kinds 
WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT 


PTE UCC OCCUR EL LLL L LL 


. 
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JOHN MARSHALL 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


NEW AND USED 
(Representatives located in the North and South) 
Telephones 1181 - 1182 Room 303, Granite Block, Fall River, Mass. P.O. Box 515 


SNORUOCOEOOGOOOESEDERCOORONOROLEORONEOROEORGAOEOEGCOOEORGEOOROEOROOOORCOOEONONOO DONO ROORGSNEOROEED 





ed 


We own and loffer | / W. B. ‘RUSSELL Specializing i in 


for sale new and becuse liquidation of 
used Textile ma- 41 North Main Street complete mill 
: chinery of all 


t Fall River, Mass. ee 
s ‘YPes. Telephone 7345-6, 6310 Appraisals. i 
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ene DOUOECROOOOEOEOEDEOLEUESOGEOOOOEOOOUEOSEOGEOOULOAGEROGOEOUGUGUOOUOAOGOROLOOROOGUGOGOEOEOLOOOEOOSOOOEOERORONGOGOCOEORAEOEREGEROROEDOROHOOORGEREE Coneesagucceensanenes suceneneneoncecnonsnnn 


FOR SALE 


TOMPKINS KNITTING TABLES & EQUPMENT 


IN ALL SIZES AND GAUGES 


JOSEPH PERNICK, Textile Machinery, 2141 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 
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Notice To Advertisers! 


Owing to the Holiday, New Year’s Day, Jan. Ist, the 
“Searchlight” pages of Jan. 3rd issue of 


TEXTILE WORLD 


will close one day in advance of the regular schedule. 
Advertisers’ cooperation in sending new advertisements 
or changes of copy early will be appreciated. 
Final Closing Time 
Display Ads 
10 A.M. Tuesday, Dec. 30th. 
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Extractor Bargains 


Rebuilt and Tested in Our Own 
Shops at Newark, N. J. 
2—60-in. Copper Basket Motor, Belt 

Driven. 
2—48-in. Tolhurst copper baskets. 
3—40-in. Tolhurst copper baskets. 
80—32-in. to 12-in. sizes, copper baskets, 
standard makes. 


Truck and Skein Dryers 
Pumps, Boilers, Copper 
Kettles 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
13-16 Park Row, N. Y. C. 
Barclay 0600 


"OONGODOOUDDDOUOEOEOUROGOGGRDDGOGOROSOCCAORODERESEGOSEDOORERODOSOOREECeReDeeeneneeseteneceessnececeananent. 


spronsenennenecennnevnnsenonensnnsennentoreenesarpnantnnnie ester 
Faveeneeeepennnsnnnsnvnnnscnssssccunnsccensncenscnsncccnensnseecusansensonenenensensreeeye 


Qteeaenoesspeonencnneenye SOE DOSUROLUSCOOUDROCHOOGOSLSOEOEOUEOGESDECEODEGRRROROONORD ED Fee rRORESeoeE SETI. 


| SPECIALIZING | 
_ EXTRACTORS | 


We are in position to give you a real 
bargain in USED or NEW 


HERCULES EXTRACTORS 





HARING & STEPHENS CO. 


McBride Ave. at 35th St., Paterson, N. J. 
Tel. Sherwood 2-6342 


AUEDEROREDeOnPanenonennoauenceoegs 


sneeeccenete senecececccccacene eeeeeaene ecniesninntesieeeieietiisiiamienemnnunanmnel 
OCRCRERECEREOGRRORRCERERGReeteeeteeeeenaetS: OOORERCOOGDRGREUODCRESOCEROORCGREEROGOCEREeCeceaeReeeteseeeeE, 
FOR SALE 
24 Scott & eee B-7 Knitters 3 }” 220 N . 
seven step stripers for fancy hose 


50 Scott & Williams B-5 Knitters 3 4” 220 N. 
80 Scott & Williams B-3 Footers sizes 2" 


50 Banner Danian 3%” 240 needles 
10 Fidelity 3%” and 3%” (Rib Stripers). 
800 Wildman Brinton Ribbers various sizes. 
JAMES SLAYBAUGH 
5416 Lena Street Germantown, Philadelphia 


TUnAnenenonannnnensnnsaseusnnnoeucnnasscnsncesangennncesenecuennensneansoueueoensansisennsoestoessonseds 


SPOOURDOEED AOS EO ROR EO REOEOSONOROREORORED OOH ES 
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ennneenoneues teneeneenessnate eaeeneenecenonsuaasooes toennee aneeen ennenonaceee tnnceaecncncenanee snensenen 


FOR SALE 


One 80-ton Watson-Stillman 
Baling Press and Pump 


JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


OUCUOUEOEOHOROOGORONOURURONOEONOEOREOEOEEOOEORSEENOD soceevenesenseneneoevensoceseocneneeseseseesesennnedt 


SAUDUOOUEOODOEUEOROUSOHOEDOREREOAOEOOOGEOEDGS 


nneneneunensneneecneen UNGUGEOOROROUOESAOGHURODRORAOCOOOUGUOOROGOOUNSOCRNOROORORCeONOeRORNOOtOuGRROED: 


1—Kitson 4-Section Waste Machine. 
Cards and Spinning. 
1—H & B Band “Making Machine. 
150—24-in. Draper Loom 
1—Lowell ——. 
1—Herman Shea 
1—Textile Tentering Machine. 


FS-133, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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FOR SALE 


10,000 6-in. Nickel Springs and quan- 
tity of several types of Silk Spools. 
Bargain. 


OOUUEOROEEOROEDORORDOROROESERORORONOOE OEE? « 
COOCEUOONOEGUSOEOOSDEGORODONEONNOREOOROEEO.™ 


P. O. Box 1481, Providence, R. I. 
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REBUILT BARGAINS 


30—20 to 54 in., steel and copper baskets. 
American, Adams, Troy, Tolhurst Ex- 
tractors. 

4—Two-truck Yarn and Automatic Stock 
Dryers. 


STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION 
25 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


OUULEOOOOOEOURUSOOOREEROREROEOEOHSOOCOGAGEGUEODOEOSOROOCDODDOUOE GORGEOUS URORGOEENONCOFONOGSUORSOROSREEEO. 
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Dept. 1, 160 West 14th St. 
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UNIT HEATERS 





Railroad Machine 
Shop Type H C 
Vane Discharge 
Wing Feather- 
weight Unit Heat- 
ers, installed 38 
feet from floor. 





HEATJFROMJTHE ROOF DOWN 


ROM their overhead out-of-the-way locations, they 

deliver large quantities of comfortably warmed air to 
the working area, uniformly distributed by means of sci- 
entifically designed adjustable discharge outlets. 


There is no radiant heat to cause discomfort to the work- 
ers as when heating apparatus is placed on the floor or 
when it is placed on the walls as with old fashioned pipe 
coils or radiators. 


WING Featherweight Unit Heaters are very light and 
compact. This permits them to be installed immediately 
over the area to be heated. A great part of their superior 
effectiveness lies in their completely overhead position. 


Their highly efficient WING Scruplex Propeller Fans 
move large quantities of air at velocities sufhcient to 
insure projection to the working area below. 


WING Scruplex Fog Eliminators—a light weight heating 
element, motor and fan for installation in windows of 
dyehouses, bleacheries, etc., for conditioning fresh air to 
absorb vapors and clear away fog. 





L. J. WING MFG. COMPANY 


VManufat Wing Scruplex Safety Ventilating Fans and 
Exhausters Wing Featherweight Unit Heaters Wing Scruplex 
Fog Eliminators, Wing Motor and Turbine Blowers and Centrifugal 
Blowers, Wing Turbines 


“Heat With Unit Heaters” 
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New York, N. Y. 


Short Route to Higher Net 


NEW MACHINERY —the first approach to better 


profits in textiles. And then—new means to make 


your machinery deliver maximum production per 
operative. Do it at your LOOMS automatically with 


Needo.- ROOT 


LANNE 7? 
itPE 


NE-SLT TING 


PICK 
COUNTERS 


Afford Instant 


Comparison of Actual 
and Expected Production 


By re-setting counting units to zero, 
production is totalled from start of pay 

period only. Expected production is posted 

in card holder, while actual production ap- 
pears on the Counter. Each weaver becomes 
his own supervisor. Unauthorized re-setting 
impossible. ... Ask for free trial installation. 


Npedou— plats 7 popnronaren 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cowcatcher or Caboose? 


OME men are like the caboose—always the last 

to get anything or anywhere—and they wonder 
how it is that others like the cowcatcher are always 
first everywhere— 


It’s just a difference of “striking out for yourself” 
or “being led along by others.” 


Take the matter of reading TExTILE WorLp. Why 
wait for everyone else to have finished with the copy 
before you get it? Why not have a copy of your 
own sent to your house each week—there to be read 
at your leisure as soon as and whenever you want 
to read it? 


You'll find it pays to be up on the cowcatcher instead 
of back in the caboose. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


TEXTILE WORLD 

Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Send me the next 26 issues of TexT1Le Wor~tp TO MY HOME addressed as 
below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars in full payment is enclosed. 


For our office records please fill out 
the following: 


With what Company? 


Key COC 





1930 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


this index is published as a convenience to the reader. TEXTILE WORLD assumes no responsibility for errors or omission. 


e—appears against a name the advertisement does not appear in this issue, but appeared in preceding issues. 


name, it indicates more complete data will be found in 1928-29 Consolidated Textile Catalog. 
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~ pila os a pee eae Se ean *Hemphill Company 22.2560 — LAGe OGOG. te Bess tee ess s's ome 
aDeneet & gall ©--+++ 27] Henderson-Harriet Mills .. 83] *Laurel Soap Mfg. Co...... 15 
Exact Weight Scale Co... seed emg sg ON eet ee es ba 
. — ; a — Hepworth & Co., John W.. — LeBon Bleach & ye S. $4 
C Hercules Powder Co....... -= Lees & Sons Co., James.... 87 
*Hermas Machine Co....... Leighton rage a sad eaaie en 
Herrick & Voigt.........-. - Lestershire Spool & Mfg. 
—_ ee *Hetherington & Sons, John - NE scien aot ene sarees —_— 
Cabot Manufacturing Co... - Hillsborough Mills ........ _— Lewellen Mfg. Co........«-. = 
*Caldwell Co., W. E........ 100 F Hinckley, Inc., Herbert.... Lewis, Warren B......... -— 
RULE PEMD ik ccccacses -- *Hirsch Textile Machines, Lindsay Hyde & Co....... — 
*Cameron_ Machine Co...... = YS RN oa and sia oe ou aps — Linen Thread Co., The..... -- 
Cannon oe ae —_ : } Hodgson, Inc., Walter W.. *Link-Belt Company ....... — 
‘arbic Color & Chem. Co.. — | *Fafnir Bearing Co....... *Hoffmann, Inc., Alfred..... Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
‘arbide & Carbon Chemical RET WE TING aia owe dio a0 - Holbrook Raw Hide Co.... i eRe oar shel ak 4 — 
DE io win Sid wedded ca} 90 Pane Tare BES. «ss osc) - ee : ay > eee *TLogemann Bros. Co.......-. _- 
*Carlyle Johnson Mach. Co.. — Fancourt & Co., Inc., W. F. 8&9 Hooker Electrochemical Co. -— Lombard Iron Works & 
"Carrier Engineering Corp.. 18 Farwell Bleachery ....... - Horner Bros. Win. Mills erie GG. sa eacevne des -- 
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“Made to Measure 
HEAT 


DIVIDUALIZED WARMTH 
TO FIT EACH ROOM 


Sylphon Automatic Radiator Valves assure a better general 
heating for any building—because they prevent fluctuating 
room temperatures, one common cause of fuel waste. The 
Sylphon Automatic Radiator Valve is made to do just one 
Sensitive to the slightest temperature 
holds the 


warmth of any one room at exactly the degree most satis- 


job—and does it. 
changes of the surrounding air—it steadily 
factory to the occupants. Once its marked thermostatic 
head is set at “Hot,” “Cold” 
Practically the entire thermometer range 


“Medium,” or there the 
temperature stays. 
of comfort may be scaled for the individual warmth selec- 


tion and once set all further radiator attention is avoided. 





Sylphon Automatic Radiator Valves positively eliminate 
uneven, injurious and wasteful heat for Factory, Office 
Building, Apartment or Home. 
A COMPLETE RADIATOR CONTROLLING DEVICE 
The Sviphon Automatic Radiator Valve is a combination packless valve 
and temperature mntrol unit Its motor element is the dependable 
Sylphon Bellows It has 
no electrical or mechan- 
ical accessories to get out 
of ordet Easily installed 
ind inexpensive — _  archi- 
tects and engineers specify 
it with full confidence in 
its lasting efficiency. 
It fully deseribed (both 
types ingle and globe) 
i our illustrated printed 
natter Which will be gladly 
nt. Write today for Bul- 
etin YT 


FULTON N SVERHOR ©. 


TENN.,U.S.A. 


cipa Cities 1 opean 

Reece atoms aes sby Valve and Eng. Co., Ltd oa 

don, W. I Eng Canadian Rensaseniatives Darling Bros. 
Ltd., 140 Prince St Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Did It Ever 


Happen to You? 


UST when there is a par- 

ticular issue of TEXTILE 
Wor pb that you are very anx- 
ious to see—an issue that has 
an article on that one thing 
you are especially interested 
in— 
Doesn’t it make you mad to 
find that Jim or Henry or 
Bill has the issue and “hasn’t 
finished yet with it” or “left 
it at home and lost it”— 


There’s just one way to make 
sure you get every copy of 
TEXTILE Wor_p — subscribe 
for a copy to be sent to your 
home. Save each copy and 
after a few months you'll have 
a reference library covering 
all angles of the industry— 
and you won’t have to hurry 
reading it because you know 
the “next man” is also anxious 
to see the copy. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


TEXTILE WorLD 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me the next 26 issues of TEXTILE WoRLD to my 
home addressed as below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars 
in full payment is enclosed. 


DOIN le bee re te ES Ee ed Ae eo a rae ia i naa oo oe oe 


For our office records please fill out the following: 


With what company? 


RREININ ane or a Seah tench at Stee let Utd eer ee : 
Key DHY 





1930 








name, it indicates more complete data will be found in 1928-29 Consolidated Textile Catalog. 


~¢e 





Loper & Co., Ralph E..... 
Lunkenheimer Co. ........ — 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David.. 
Lynchburg Cham. of Com.. 


M 

Macknight, Wm. A. P..... 82 
Main. Sie, CR Es bss <0 — 
Malina Company ......... 86 
Marston Co., John P....... — 
Mary Louise Mills ........ — 
*Matnieson Alkali Wks., inc. 24 
SOCAN, Bs. 06 6-650 on ons $4 
McGraw-Hill Book Co..... vy 
McGraw-Hili Catalog & 

iirectery Co., (0s «2 << — 
Mcleod, ING. Whe ssiceas 98 
Mears-hane-Ofeldt, Inc.... — 
Merion Worsted Mills..... — 
*Merrow Machine Co....... 97 
Micnigan Alkali Co....... 38 
Bese Went BOk CO. 2.2. snes —— 
Mitchell Co., James E..... $2 


*Mixing Equipment Co., Inc. 
Moltrop Steel Products Co. 
Monomac Spinning Co..... 
Montgomery Co., Lhe...... 
Monument Mills ..........- 
Morehead Mfg. Co......... 
*Morrison Machine Co...... 
foo: ge 
*Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 
Murdock & Geb. Co........ 
EOE. “Bas ss aos eee cenen -- 


Nat'l Aniline & Chem. Co.. 
Nat'l Assn. Wood Box Mfrs. 
National Oil Products Co... 
National Ring Traveler Co. 96 
Naumkeag Steam Cot. Co.. 
Neumane & Ce, Bas ccicas 
New England Butt Co..... 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Co.. 
*Newport Chemical Works. . 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 17 
NONRGUIUE DEINB. 5 cic acececss 
Noone’s Sons Co., Jos..... -- 
Norlander Machine Co..... 
PO: Se Rs oes’ s ae 6 --- 
Nyanza Mills ~- 


* 


Oakite Products, Inc....... 
Onyx Of] & Chemical Co... 
*Oxweld Acetylene Co 


P 


Pairpoint Corporation, The. — 


Palmer Co., 


4 ania 
sees eeeeses 


*Paramount Tex. Machy. Co. —- 


ParEn-Cramer Co. .<ccc0s% - 









INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


This index is published as a convenience to the reader. TEXTILE WORLD assumes no responsibility for errors or omission. 


a—appears against a name the advertisement does not appear in this issue, but appeared in preceding issues. 


Where 
Where a * precedes 





Vg os Se | ee 
Payne Co., Geo. W........ 
Pearl River Valley Lumber 
EAS A? SS a eee -— 
Pearson & Sons Co., Jos. T. — 
*Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F.. 13 
*Permutit Company ........ -— 
Phila. Bus. Progress Assn... — 
*Phila. Drying Machy. Co...110 
Phils. Geer Works......... 
Philadelphia Quartz Co.... — 
Pocasset Worsted Co., The 87 


Povesr & Boma, T. J...06 5 —- 
*Powers Regulator Co...... 101 
Premier Mill Corp......... oo 
Procter & Gamble......... 92 
*Proctor & Schwartz, Inc... 2 
Pyott Foundry Co......... - 


Pyrene Mfg. Co I 


Quissett Mill 


Ramsey Chain Co... .i....: - 
*teeves Pusley Co. .....6..2% -— 
*reliance EKlec. & Eng’g Co.. 
*KReliai.ce Machine Works. .100 

Rhodes & Son, J. E........ 

R. 1. Humidifier & Vent. Co. — 
*Rhode Island Tool Co..... —- 
*R. I. Warp Stop Equip. Co. — 

Kichardson Scale Co...... 

Se 
*Roberts Filter Mfg. Co.... 
Kockfish Mills, Inc........ ~ 

Koessler & Hasslacher 

eee 

Romm & Fimss Co... .. 1... 

Kohmer Wool Scouring Co. — 

Rome Mach. & Fdry. Co... — 

Rome Soap Mfg. Co....... - 
*Royersford Needle Wks.... — 
*Royle & Sons, John....... 
*Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co.... — 

Ry & Co., William....... 


*Saco-Lowell Shops ........ 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G.. 


i. eS eh er 96 
*Scott & Williams, Inc...... 74 
Scovell Wellington & Co.... 
Service Recorder Co....... 
Shambow Shuttle Co...... 
er re 101 


Shore, Int. & Mfg. Co..... 
Signode Steel Strapping Co.100 
*Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 


pee Ge Cs Eve saves L109 
*Skayef Industries, Inc..... 
Smith Co., James H....... 99 


Smith Co., S. Morgan - 


‘ame Dram @ Co........ §& 
Solvay Sales Corp........ 
Sonoco Products Co....... 95 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. 

Assn. 


Southern Mercerizing Co... 8: 
Southern Wood Presery. Co.101 
*Speed & Co., Inc., James... - 

Sperry & Co., D. R 
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Spindler, E. O 


Staiora Co., TMG... < «se 11-12 


*Stafford & Holt, Inc....... 
*Standard Brands, Inc...... 
Stand.-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. 
Stanley Works Sales Co... 
Stearns Lumber Co....... 
*Steel Heddle Mfg. Co..... 
OO A 5 ae eee 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P.... 
evens Tare COX ....cccess 
a > a S| ae 
Stokes Mach. Co., F. J.... 
Street & Co., Inc., John F.. 


Strong, Carlisle & Hammond - 


Sturtevant Co., B. F:...... 
Surpass Chemical Co 
PRUNGT.. BAEROG ovina cucsiss 
Swift Spinning Mills...... 
Swift Wool Co 


TE Dra vied aw wwrew ee 
sanuepoosa BMisls ......0 
saun.con New Bedtord 
Copper Co. 
*“Tayivr anstrument Cos..... 
*,erreil Machine Co........ 
sextne banking Co....... 
aextiue Cork Roil Co....... 
‘hexthe Deveiopment Co... 
*1extiie bkinishing Mach. Co. 
*rextue Machine Works.... 
Texthe Bhieid CO.....665-% 
TPamte, WOR. ve.cc Five un 
amree-in-Une Oil Co....... 
Liuimghast Stites Co...... 
‘Liuingnast Sup. & Mach. Co. 
*VimkKen Koller Bearing 
*oinurst Machine Works... 


*,orrington Co., “ 
*jorsion Balance 
Tousen Warns, IMC... ..6... 
Tubize Chatillon 


*Union Special Machine Co.. 
*United Piece Dye Works.. 


*Universal Winding Co..... 
*U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 

U. S. Testing Co.......... 
Utica-Willowvale BIl’ch 


Van Straaten & Havey, 
*Veeder-Root, Inc. ........ 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin 

fo a SE A eee 
Victor Chem. Works....... 
i... SS A 
*Vogel Co., Joseph A 


Co. — 


United Wool Dye & Fin. Co. - 


Co. 


|| 
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be ae eS _- 
*Warp Compressing Mach. 

a are rir areata eat race oe 
WINE sos ko wi ce a dciwle ewe 
Waterman, Currier & Co.. 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co.. 
Weimar Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co.... 
Westaway Co., Ltd., W. J.. 
*Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

Md canal ce aver arahataes ais ot chennai 
Whitaker & Sons, Wm..... 
*Whitin, Kohorn Co., Inc... 
*Whitin Machine Works.... 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm.... 
*Whitney Mfg. Co., The.... 
*Whiton Machine Co., D. E. 
*Wicaco Machine Corp., The — 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. — 


Wildman Mig. Co....cceae 76 
Woe @ Ce, £46... ...ccscs a 
*Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing 
ENG Gia « ea cene cuen —- 
Williams & Sons, I. B..... — 
Wing Mie. Co., Ba fd vceocc 104 
*Wolf & Co., Jacques....... 90 
Wolstenholme Sons Co., 
oe: | Pare 87 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B.... — 
*Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. 
COW So bees oc ee arer oan — 
Worcester Bleach & Dye 
Mi nidcccantaeasesmas _- 
*Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp.........- 19 


= 


*York Heating & Vent. Corp. — 
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OPPORTUNITIES .......102 
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WOR FRRIN vig waded ctuias 102 
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USED AND SURPLUS 
EQUIPMENT ..... 102-103 
Bancroft & Sons, Joseph. .103 
Consolidated Products Co., 


102 


eS Soe ee ee ee 103 
Haring & Stephens Co. 103 
Marshall, JoRRm «..cevccss 103 
McCloskey, Inc: J. J....« 103 
Mishawka Rubber & 

Woolen Mie. Co. ..c6ces 103 
Pernick, Joseph ......... 103 
SGN. We oe oc ka temas 103 
Slaybaugh, James ....... 103 
Stein-Brili Corp... ccceces 103 
Stephenson, Harry ....... 103 
Valley Falls Machinery 
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This New Leather Belting 
Has Greater Flexibility 


The lapsand CF pea WY S This 
plies are so eee ‘9 
securely and It can be used ed Belting 
uniformly = 1 Rey —. eareees costsnomore 
cemented LA, \\ = yO places because than you for- 
that they Mf 2a \ Sa —eenaneaee 4 7 merly paid 

Was ~ Wt , JW A /) are strictly wa- N\/ . 
seem almost iN f TEND (Up terproof. "This i a for our com 
tohavegrown SS 777 \ = FE also is real in- - moncemente 
together. ——— surance against ; ed Belts. 

a . accidental wet- 


Has Greater and More Costs No More 
Uniform Adhesive Strength 


new 
and improv- 


ECAUSE the cement in this new Leather Belting is as Flexible as the Leather itself, 
the constant bending back and forth over the pulleys will not break down the cement. 
This means that it is a livelier Belt and one that wears longer. 


This Leather Belting is made by an exclusive process of tension cementing for which a 
unique type of Belt maxing machinery (patent applied for) was developed by our own 
engineers. This modern, scientific process produces Belting that enables you to make real 
savings because of its many advantages, some of which are: its greater and more uniform 
adhesion in laps and plies—its greater flexibility—its waterproof qualities—and the fact 
that it costs you no more than you formerly paid for our common cemented Belting. 


Belting users make a substantial reduction in maintenance, operating and production 
costs by using the new Graton & Knight Leather Belting. 


All Belting users are invited to visit our plant at Worcester, Mass., and see in operation the 
amazing new type of Belt making machinery which is producing this new Leather Belting. 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Rubber Transmission, Conveyor Round Belting Lugs and other Loom Straps 


and Elevator Belting Belt Cements and Dressings Woven Textile Lug Straps 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Leather Pickers Textile Aprons 
Lace Leather Leather Link ‘‘V”’ Belting 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
GRATON 
KNIGHT 
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